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_KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








{TILES OF SALMON & TROUT FISHING (1; MILES BOTH BANKS) 


Close to lovely old Devon Village. Exeter 18 miles. Torquay 20 miles. 
UNRIVALLED POSITION 700 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS 


rUDOR STYLE . Ye < ae > 4 Central heating through- 
kr .IDENCE, which was ’ ** "8 out. Electric light. 








cd: gned by an eminent r Telephone. 
‘ itect and is perfectly } y : Excellent spring water 
a, »inted throughout with W ili ; supply. Septic tank 
( panelling, oak floors j , / me drainage system. 
ar casernent windows, is r y a "7 Garage for 6. Private chapel. 
sl jtantially built of brick \ ul ue ilk . 3 bungalows. Farm buildings. 
at half-timber, with ag Hall gz ei ‘ The PLEASURE GROUNDS 
tiled roof. es Bo owe SE together with the well- 
r és wooded plantation, are 
It. approached by 3 drives, by at bitin: | unique; sloping lawns; 


terraces, through which the 
river winds; rose garden; 
lily pool; woodland walks; 
2 tennis courts; rock garden; 
kitchen garden; excellent 
pastureland. 


iw hentrancelodge. Lounge 
he 4 reception rooms, 
bill irds room, 15 bed and 
dre:sing rooms (several with 
basins), 5 bathrooms, 
exceptional domestic uthices. 


ABOUT 300 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. Shooting. 
Further Particulars, Photographs and Plan of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,436) 





SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND 


ABOUT 2,000 ACRES. PRICE £9,000 





3 miles of Salmon and Trout Fishing. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, including a Residence which has been 
skilfully enlarged and conveniently arranged. 


Inner hall, lounge, billiards room, dining room, business room, 7 principal and 5 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and good domestic offices including kitchen with “‘Aga”’ stove. 


Electric light. Good water supply, also independent hot-water supply. 
Garage and stabling accommodation. Keeper’s house and 4 cottages. Farm (let on lease). Farm buildings. 


A FEATURE OF THE ESTATE IS THE GARDENS, being sheltered by plantations and numerous rhododendrons, 
sloping lawns, walled flower and vegetable garden with clipped yew hedges, herbaceous borders. Range of glass. 


GOOD SHOOTING over the Estate with a mixed bag of grouse, blackgame, woodcock, snipe, etc. 
Additional Shooting and Fishing might be Rented. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (32,486) 


By Order of the Mortgagees. 


BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND GUILDFORD 


About three-quarters of a mile of Trout Fishing in the River Wey. 


Facing due South and stand- 
ing about 300 ft. up on sandy 
soil, with good views, the 
Early Georgian Style 
Residence, which is built 
of stone and mellowed brick, 
with a tiled roof and leaded 
casement windows, is ap- 
proached by a drive. 
During the last few years many 
‘housands of pounds have been 
pended upon the property and 
1S now in excellent order 
roughout, and has all up-to- 
date conveniences. 
ntrance hall, suite of 4 recep- 
on, about 20 bedrooms and 
9 bathrooms, games rooms. 


Companies’ electric light 

and water. Central heating. 

Telephone with extensions. 
Modern drainage. 


Stabling. Garages. Squash 
court. 4 cottages. XIVth 
century barn. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS 
have been well maintained and 
include sloping lawns, formal 
garden, green grassphalt tennis 
court, 2 grass tennis courts, 
orchard, spring-fed lake well 
stocked with coarse fish, wild 
garden, fruit and _ vegetable 
garden, grassland. 





ABOUT 74 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,804) 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


_ CASTLE ST., _CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT ge Roa LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


scien iis seciieiamcdadi INVERNESS-SHIRE 


Fort William 43 miles. Inverness 48 miles. 


THE DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
ARD-NA-COILLE, 


NEWTONMORE 


In a charming situation open southwards to the sun, but sheltered from the North and st ding 
above the winding valley of the Spey, with an unparalleled vista of the finest of the © >ttish 
Highlands from the Cairngorms in the East to the Grampians. 
COMPACT AND DESIGNED ON TWO FLOORS WITH THE MINIMUM OF W 38TR, 
EXCLUSIVELY FITTED WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE, INCLI (ING 
COMPANY’S WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND PROVIDING: 3 reception ms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, light airy kitchens. 3 ga 8, 
Will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless sold previously by Private " -aty 
by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the CALEDONIAN H EL, 
EDINBURGH, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1942, at 11.30 a.m 
For further particulars and illustrated Catalogue (price 6d.) apply: Solicitors : 
MILLER THOMPSON & HENDERSON, 190, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Auctioneers : 
JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 31269); also at London, North: 
Yeovil, Cirencester and Dublin. 
NOTE.—The Purchaser will be given the option of buying a considerable par 
furnishings of the residence, later to be separately sold by auction if not securec 
new Owner. 


By direction of Lieut.-Col. H. S. Hodgkin, D.S.O. WEST SUSSEX 
NORTHANTS 3 miles Pulborough. 500 ft. above sea level. 
Stamford 7 miles. Peterborough 13 miles. Kettering 18 miles. BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED XIIth CENTURY RESIDE? 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. With 3 reception rooms, 5 bed- jas 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


well known as Central heating. Electric light. 
KING’S CLIFFE HOUSE Garage for 4 cars. Outbuildings. 
occupying a pleasant position in the village and containing : Hall, 5 reception rooms, Well-timbered grounds with 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. bathing pool, terraced lawns, 
CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. STABLING AND GARAGES. kitchen garden. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. PRETTY GROUNDS. ; 
ACCOMMODATION FIELDS, in all about IN ALL ABOUT 
28 ACRES 3 ROODS 26 POLES 5 ACRES 
For SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) as a WHOLE or 
in LOTS, by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, on WEDNESDAY, PRICE 
I JEX 8, 1942. 
cei scnmrveclleidig in £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars of the Land Agents and Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 

Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6), 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1, and at VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 

Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. Solicitors: Messrs. KELHAM & Sons, 49, Broad Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 
Street, Stamford. 3316/7.) (Fo. 8477) 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 





DORSET—PARTLY Xilith CENTURY, PARTLY | HERTS 


TUDOR A CHARMING PROPERTY 
CENTURIES OLD BUT WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Entrance hall, lounge 
(21 ft. by 19 ft.), cloak- 
room and w.c., dining 
room, morning room, 
oak-panelled drawing 
room, domestic offices 
including servants’ hall 
and pantry, beautiful 
old oak carved stair- 
case, 6 principal 
bedrooms, the largest 
20 ft. by 17 ft. fitted 
with lavatory basins, 
3 or 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Con- 
stant hot water. Electric 


A HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER light. Main water. 


13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, great hall with minstrel’s gallery. 7 ; 
Attractive pleasure grounds. Garage and suitable © Outbuildings and 2 Cottages 


CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING. GARAGE. HARD TENNIS COURT. PRETTY OLD-FASHIONED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS (3 Acres). 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £5,500 


HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE. Particulars from: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 





COTSWOLD HILLS ABOUT 60 MILES WEST WEST SUSSEX 


Favourite Wilts Borders. London about 1 hour. 





800 ft. up in beautiful country. Close to Village. Exceptional views. 


A MODERN HOUSE | ore ‘he | A LONG LOW RESIDENCE 


on a hill commanding beautiful views. 


9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
excellent domestic offices. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY | bs 4 
F : : MAIN SCTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
POSSESSION | : ; : ELECTRIC LIGH D ATE 
CENTRAL HEATING. SANDY SOIL. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, panelled drawing and dining = : e- be 63 me | GARAGE 3 CARS. LODGE. 
rooms, study and excellent offices. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, main | | ' “a a . = . 
electric light, basins with h. & c. water in all bedrooms. CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


Central heating. Stabling (boxes). Garage. " “wT , - . “— 
A BEAUTIFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE WITH HARD TENNIS —" KITCHEN GARD! 
_ ™ . . _ . . | skilfully fitted with every XXth Century comfort. 8 best ‘ 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN AND LAND. rooms, 4 bathrooms, servants’ rooms, hall and 
4 reception rooms. Frigidaire, “Esse” cooker. Stabling. IN ALL 10 ACRES 


1 
IN ALL ABOUT 80 ACRES Garage and er ul old grounds 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT LOW PRIC 
Particulars of the Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., Shooting. Riding. Golf 12 miles. 
48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. | Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London,W . 
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: Ju WITH 2% MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
Swansea 45 miles, Cardiff 80 miles. 
Occupying a fine position 400 ft. up facing South and West, a Residence erected of 
local stone with tiled roof, at a cost of about £30,000. It is approached by drive and 
contains : Entrance hall, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Complete new electric lighting and heating system installed in 1938. 
Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 4. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS divided by yew hedges, with gardens, ponds, swimming 
pool, kitchen and fruit garden. 
ng ABOUT 4% ACRES 
ADDITIONAL WOODLAND UP TO 98 ACRES IF REQUIRED. 
E Salmon and Trout Fishing by arrangement in a lovely stretch of river with 
iG at least 5 Salmon Pools. 
ns, Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,598). 
ty) 
L, BERKS—BUCKS BORDERS “MARBLE “ARCH 10 ‘MILES 
Close to two Main Line Stations. London, 24 miles. A MODERN RESIDENCE erected in 1933 in the Tudor style, it is extremely 
rs. iDENCE in extremely good order throughout and having all modern con- well arranged, of pleasing elevation and stands back from the road). 
rs. it occupies a secluded position and is approached by a drive. Lounge 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (2 of which communicate with bathrooms). 
n, hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
, 2 i ter. tral heating. Teleph 3 
" Cor anies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. Companies’ electric cee poprncrinnng a ee ea 
- Modern drainage. Stabling. Garages. Cottage. . ‘ 
WE! -TIMEERED GROUNDS. Tennis and croquet lawns. Kitchen garden. WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, including lawn, Sower beds, 
Orchard. Paddock. | sunk garden, kitchen garden. 
\BOUT 4 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD | ABOUT 1 ACRE FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
(gen .: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY., 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (10,179) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,176) 
Three miles from a station. 
RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING PROPERTY OF 
64 ACRES 
The <ARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE stands 450 ft. above sea-level and 
enjoys extensive views. 
reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ sitting room, ete. 
Electr’. light. Central heating. ‘*‘ Aga ’’ cooker. Water laid on. Garage and 
2 cottages. Farm buildings. 
Tenuis court and pleasure garden. Fertile and productive arable and grassland. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,169) 
Mayfair 3771 - . te Telegrams : 
— (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Nesdo, London 
— NICHOLAS ‘i 
o i iB] 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) Nicholas, Reading 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS aerated 


:, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


PRICE REDUCED TO £12,000 
THIS BERKSHIRE VILLAGE MANOR HOUSE CONTAINS MUCH OLD OAK 


sp 





UP TO DATE AND IN PERFECT REPAIR 


10 BEDROOMS, 4 RECEPTION, 5 BATHROOMS. 
A FINE OLD BARN CONVERTED FOR LIBRARY OR GAMES ROOM. 


3 COTTAGES. 


14 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


maytae ba WOODCOCKS And at tpowie, 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 























IN THE HEART OF THE WHADDON CHASE LOVELY N. DEVON 
BUCKI NG HAMS t4 l RE 1% miles Lynton. 2 miles sea. 
CH 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE AND FARM emeuenes saad ener Ce 
CE 
TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 120 ACRES ; 
Contains: 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, etc. 
MOSTLY PASTURE OF RICH FEEDING QUALITY, WITH STREAM AND LAKE. Enclosed garden. Large kitchen garden, Meadow 
and woodland extending to 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 24 ACRES 
In*beautifully timbered grourds, 600 ft. up. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 principal hedrooms, with stream. Good outbuildings. 
bathroom (h. & ¢.). Main electric light and heating. Garage for 4. Laundry. Hunter boxes for 6. 
Ample farm buildings with tyings for 70 cows. 13 cottages. Tithe free. PRICE FREEHOLD £2,800 
FREEHOLD £10,500 POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. (E.5907) | Photo at Offices. (C,4141) 


Further particulars of : Messrs. Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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b] 
6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 
3% miles Yeoford Junction. 6 miles Crediton. 12 miles Exeter. Situated in one of the most charming parts of this picturesque county, some 500 ft. 
above sea level and commanding extensive views to Dartmoor and the Haldon Hills. 
FOR SALE 
VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 
324 ACRES 
SUPERB STONE-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 
UPON WHICH THOUSANDS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN LAVISHED, POSSESSING NUMEROUS ATTRACTIONS AND INSTALLED 
WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE MODERN COMFORT. 
9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, stately galleried hall panelled in oak, 4 reception rooms, capital domestic offices. All main 
services. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARDENS INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN, INCLUDING LAWNS, PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
GARDEN, RANGE OF HEATED GLASSHOUSES, ETC. : 












TWO PRODUCTIVE FARMS WITH MODEL FARM BUILDINGS 
7 COTTAGES. SHOOTING, HUNTING, FISHING AND GOLF AVAILABLE. 

PRICE FOR ESTATE AS WHOLE ON APPLICATION 

ALTERNATIVELY HOUSE AND ONE FARM WOULD BE SOLD OR 

PRICE FOR HOUSE AND 10 ACRES ONLY, £11,500 

IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE. 

Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW. (Tel.: REG, 8222.) (€.32,952) 




































COBHAM, SURREY 


In one of the best positions. 












TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHOICE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 





CO.’"S WATER, GAS AND ELEC! RIC 
LIGHT, MAIN DRAINAGE. G!"\GE 
AND ROOMS FOR’ CHAUF TR. 










FINELY MATURED GROUNDS WITH 
CLIPPED YEW HEDGES, TENNIS 
COURT, PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN 










WHICH HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT 
OF A VERY LARGE EXPENDITURE 
IN RECENT TIMES AND THE WHOLE 
PLACE IS IN FIRST - CLASS 
CONDITION. 












IN ALL 


ABOUT 2¥, ACRES 















3 good reception rooms, maids’ sitting "00m, 

3 double bedrooms, 3 single and 2 maids’ 

rooms, bathroom. Fitted lavatory basins 
in all bedrooms. 









Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 

















FREEHOLD ONLY £3,950 RADLETT, HERTS | ST. ALBANS, HERTS 







EXCELLENT MODERN DETACHED High ground. Extensive views. About %, mile Station. 300 ft. above sea level. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, MODERN 
RESIDENCE RESIDENCE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
in deligh fe are Seles MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE 
PLANNED ON TWO FLOORS in delightful position, few minutes from Station. GEORGIAN STYLE 
















and enjoying delightful situation about 18 miles South of | 00d hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 


Vestibule, hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 































London. dressing room, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, etc. good domestic offices. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good hall, 2 reception rooms, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
kitchen, maids’ sitting room, etc. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, INCLUDING A 
DOUBLE GARAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CHARMING GROUNDS OVER ORCHARD. 
11, ACRES mee 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, | HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222. (s.51,008) (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (R.2052) | S.W.A. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 102) 
By order of the Executors. a - = sU RREY 
Glorious unspoilt position about 2 miles from the town. Favourite district within easy daily reach of London. 40 minutes by train to the City and 
FOR SALE West End. 1 mile of station and close to bus route. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE TO BE SOLD 
Standing high with a Southern aspect. CHARMING MODERN ie ON HIGH ona 


PANELLED. Boke Hall and cloakroom, 3 
(about 35 ft. by 16 ft. 9ins.), seonplion seems, 7 bed- 
2 other sitting rooms, 7 rooms (6 with wash-basins), 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Part 2 bathrooms, good offices 


central heating. Co.’s water, 


gas, electric light and power. with maids’ sitting room. 








SUPERIOR LODGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Garage. Workshop, etc. GARAGE. 
MAGNIFICENTLY 


WELL LAID OUT 
AND WOODLANDS. GARDENS OF ABOUT 


Charming garden of great 


variety. Orchard. 13, ACRES 


TIMBERED GROUNDS | 
| 









IN ALL ABOUT I13,, ACRES PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD PRICE £5,250 WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 

Apply to the joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & CO., 251, High Street, 

Dorking (Tel. 2085), or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) °(8.15,696) | (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.49,595) 












BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 


LONDON, W.1. 


WILTSHIRE 
Y%y mile from Station (G.W.R.). | 


oe 





SOMERSET 


Near Exmoor, Quantocks and Brendon Hills. 











XVith 
Panelled lounge, 4 reception, 10 bed- 


SECLUDED RESIDENCE, PARTLY 

CENTURY. 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
water supply. Modern drainage. 


CENTURY RESIDENCE, built of grey stone 
stone roof. Enlarged in Queen Anne’s reign. 
ec views. 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. | 


Company’s electric light. Good 
Stabling. Garage for 3. 


CURTIS & HENSON 
| | 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines)."j 
Established 1875. 


KENT 


London 60 minutes by train. 





wea ’ sx ee 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, luxuri- 
ously fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. Garage 
for 4 and chauffeur’s rooms. 2 excellent cottages. Secluded 








s water. — Stabling. Garage and outbuildings. Cottage. Specimen trees, swimming pool, 2 tennis courts. garden. Hard tennis court. Model farmery. 27 ACRES. 
vith tennis court, orchard and kitchen garden. Kitchen garden. 4 OR 36 ACRES. FOR SALE FREE- FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
ACRE. PRICE £3,150 FREEHOLD. HOLD. Particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
nnn OSBORN & MERCER tn, ALBEMAMAE 
4304 PICCADILLY W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
CRANBROOK, KENT | ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS NEAR GUILDFORD 
, , | . f : In beautiful country some 500 ft. above sea level d 
Or RE aa ae ae OR an aes In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village. peer poo Be aa eo te Si 
iarmin t entu | 
ct & ry Residence | A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
oi veal character, with typical period features, 


- | 
p! -santly mellowed by — whilst in first-rate | Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming 
order. 


well-timbered grounds. 


10 bedrooms, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 


Garages. 2 Cottages. 
M ‘ured gardens. Woodland dells with stream. Kitchen 
garden. In all 
ABOUT 21 ACRES 
sole Avcats: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,143) 


F /JOURITE SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTY 
For Sale—An attractive 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
of about 
600 ACRES 
With a stretch of Trout Fishing in well-known River, 


Handsome Up-to-date Residence of moderate size, 
beautifully placed in a small park. 





Lounge hail, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Electric light. Stabling. 


Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
ete., in ali 


‘ABOUT 6% ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 


Garage. | 





There are ample Cottages on the Estate, which is 
divided into several Farms, all let to long-standing 
Tenants and producing a first-class return. 


House and grounds would be sold separately. 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. | (M.2244) 


Agents : 


with well-planned accommodation on 2 floors only. 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. Central heating. Garage 
Well laid out gardens of a little under 3, Acre. 
A most attractive small property, ideally situate within a few 
minutes’ walk of Golf Course and having the advantage of an 
excellent bus service to Guildford. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(M.2328) 


OXON 


A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
OF ABOUT 450 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


OLD-FASHIONED BRICK AND STONE FARM- 
HOUSE, TWO COTTAGES, AND AN EXTENSIVE 
RANGE OF BUILDINGS. 


About 1! miles from a well-known Market Town 
and within convenient reach of London. 
OSBORN 


Full details from: & MERCER, as above. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


DISTINCTIVE PERIOD HOUSES JUST IN THE MARKET FOR DISPOSAL UPO 
WHADDON CHASE 


Hunting 5 days a week. 


CHILTERN HILLS 


Walking distance of Station. 










a * 
UEEN ANNE (STONE 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. Stabling. 
Garage. Cottage. GARDENS of 3 ACRES. Lease of 
21 years at low rent to be assigned with premium = or 
sub-let at £250 p.a. 12.782) 


XVITH CENTURY RED BRICK. 3 reception, 

9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. 
Central heating. Garage. SECLUDED GROUNDS 
intersected by stream. NEARLY 4 ACRES. FREE- 
HOLD £,6000, £11,575) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


N MOST ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 


HEART OF CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 


Secluded and restful locality. 





FINE OLD GEORGIAN (late). 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. Garage. Stabling. LOVELY GARDENS 
bounded by river; boathouse. ABOUT 7 ACRES. 
ONLY 3,000 QUINEAS. Would be Let. (12,184) 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(Euston 7000) 


HERTS AND MIDDLESEX 


BORDERS, NEAR ELSTREE. SURREY 


IN A BEAUTIFUL KENTISH 


unspoilt and with a wealth of fine oak, 
open fireplaces, etc. Lounge, dining room, ete. 
study, 4 bedrooms (2 more easily added), 


purple stock brick, has all modern comforts 
and contains : Lounge hall (18 ft. by 18 ft.), 


MAPLE & Co, Lro. 


having oak floors, fitted basins in bedrooms, 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(Regent 4685) 


| VALUATIONS 
| FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


| FURNITURE SALES 


pete. act me of the most open and rural VILLAGE Between Epsom and Leatherhead. 
sduations within the distance of London. FOR SALE £2,750 = E £3,500. 
1% miles from Station. FOR SALE. FINE XVth CENTURY HOUSE | pecs ease 

oc MODERN HOUSE. | vcently mode ised at ‘th cost, but A SPECIALLY BUILT HOUSE 
Approached by short drive. It is built of ecently modernised at much _ cost, 








dining room (17 ft. by 14 ft.), drawing room 
o ft. by 14 ft.), maids’ sitting room, 5 
edrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. Fitted basins. 
Electric light, gas, etc. Double and single 
garages. GARDEN ABOUT % ACRE, 
with SMALL SWIMMING POOL. 
Recommended by: MAPLE & Co., as above. 





large bathroom. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


Hall, dining room, drawing room (20 ft. by 
13 ft.), 5 bedrooms, fine bathroom. Electric 


Conducted in Town and Country 


Garage. Well laid out garden and paddock. light. Central heating (12 radiators). 
In al Large garage. 
3% ACRES : APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 
oe VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton 
Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


| STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 
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GEORGE TTROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


| SOMERSET (not on the Coast) 


High position with splendid views. 





on 
And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton &q., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


FARNHAM ROYAL 


On bus route, frequent service. Rural position. 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





FOR SALE 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
IN FAULTLESS ORDER AND READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 

11 bedrooms (h. & c. basins), 4 bathrooms, 4 reception | 
rooms, billiards room. Central heating and all main 
services. 

GARAGE. STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL INEXPENSIVE "GROUNDS. 

PASTURELAND. 


UNIQUE LITTLE MODERN RESIDE: 


completed during present war; beautifully fitted 
having 


ROOF SPECIALLY REINFORCED 
INCENDIARY BOMBS 


AGAIN 


| Containing on one floor: 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 s 
rooms (one 24 ft. by 12 ft. plus large bay). 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GAR 


ABOUT 24 ACRES | ACRE GARDEN AND WOOD. £’ 


Owner's Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7068.) 


F, L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 : 
BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX | AN ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE 
1 hour London, nicked nosition. buses to Horsham. Ina none setting. 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. ( 














ADJACENT TO 
SURREY COMMONS 


Close to Leatherhead and Dor- 
OF CHARACTER king. London 40 minutes. } mile 


3 reception, 6 principal and station. Buses 2 minutes’ walk. 


2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 tiled AN INTERESTING 
od wash-bas > 
Central heating. Electric light. COTTAGE OF 
CHARACTER 


Company’s water. Few eo 

Double garage. roductive — . 

3 So ts Sitting hall, drawing room 

kitchen garden, orchards, wood (16 ft. by 16 ft.), dining room 
(to seat 8), 5 bedrooms, bath- 


and paddock. 
5 ACRES room (h. oo. All main 
services. ouble garage anc 

RENT £250 p.a. workshop. Very attractive as 


Gardener available. well as productive gardens. medi Ue 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,950. RATES £24 10s. p.a. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


IMMEDIATE FUSSESSION. . 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








29, Fleet St., 
(Central 9344) E.C.4 


26, Dover St., 


(Regent 5681) W.lI 
Telegrams : FAREBROTHER, LONDON 





BY DIRECTION OF TRUSTEES AND E. SETH-SMITH, Esq. S U R R E Y 
Cobham 1 mile. London 18 miles. Walton and Weybridge 2 miles. 
A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE TIMES 
Over 3% miles of valuable frontage to the Portsmouth and other main roads. Companies’ gas, electric light and water. 
INCOME ABOUT £4,037 PER ANNUM 
FROM HOME FARM, 27 HOUSES AND COTTAGES, WOODLANDS, IN HAND, THE ESTATE IS WELL WOODED ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE 
AND IN PART ADJOINS THE ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE. 
ABOUT 313 ACRES 


Plans and full Schedules from the Surveyors: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 26, Dover Street, W.1, and 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4; or 
Messrs. THURGOOD, MARTIN & TRUMPER, Chartered Surveyors, 40, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 


OXSHO 
Within a mile from station - —. service to Waterloo. 
CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. Main services. 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN. 
ABOUT ONE ACRE 
TO LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR. 


Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 


WEST SUSSEX 
4 miles North of Midhurst. 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM 
COMPACT BUILDINGS, 3 COTTAGES. 
182 ACRES 


FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 


Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


26, Dover Street, W.1. Folio 13,660 








BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 
WILTS, BETWEEN SALISBURY GREAT SURREY BARGAI' 
3 ACRES—ONLY £2,500 


AND DEVIZES 7 . 
Charming secluded ition near a pretty | Lovely situation, absolutely secluded, 
from all traffic. Easy for daily : 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘ Cornishmen, London” 


"T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 








21 ACRES £4,750 
1% miles main line junction station. Glorious position, enjoying magnificent views to 
sea and moor, 
EXCELLENT MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE. 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


3/4 reception. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Telephone. Garage 
for 3. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, GRASS AND WOODLAND. Inspected and 
highly recommended by Owner’s Agents: TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (21,170) 





WORCESTER (4 miles) £4,500 
In pretty village with bus service passing. 
CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
bathroom, 6 bedrooms, dressing room. Main electric light and drainage. Telephone. 
Garage and stabling. MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. Excellent 
kitchen garden, fruit wall, orchard, etc. 2 ACRES. Inspected and highly TeCom.- 
mended by Head Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14,3865) 











lage. 
SMALL MANOR HOUSE 
IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. 
SUPERIOR PICTURESQUE 
OLD-WORLD COTTAGE, 
Stabling. Large barn and outbuildings. 
Inexpensive gardens nicely timbered. 
20 ACRES STURE 
Immediate Vacant Possession. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,850 
VIEW AT ONCE TO SECURE 
Sole Agents : BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


London. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 
PERFECT ORDER. EASILY R 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. ! 
services. Large garage. Delightful 
inexpensive gardens. Tennis. Nice be 
‘imber. 
GREATEST BARGAIN ON OF! 
VIEW AT ONCE. 
Sole Agents : 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. 

















IL 
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Telegrams: W Mayfair 6341 
“Woe ss Weede, JOHN D. OOD & CO. per 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
hy direction of Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY IN LOTS 
PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
GATTON PARK ESTATE, REIGATE 
EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 1,330 ACRES 
IN THE PARISHES OF GATTON, REIGATE, KINGSWOOD, CHIPSTEAD, NUTFIELD, MERSTHAM 
AND BLETCHINGLEY. 
and comprising 
UPPER GATTON HOUSE AND PARK WITH 168 ACRES 
FARMS, SMALLHOLDINGS, AND COTTAGES 
AND 
HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL and LIGHT INDUSTRIAL BUILDING LAND 
IN REIGATE AND REDHILL 
Sale Particulars and Plans (price 2/- each) may be obtained from the Resident Agent: Captain G. WaupD PIERCY, 
Estate Office, Gatton Park, Reigate (Tel. : Merstham 221), 
or from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341). 
Grosvenor 2838 TURNER LORD & RANSOM Taleorare: 


(2 lines) 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Turloran, Audley, London 





SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
Standing high, in the lovely unspoilt country between Horsham and Haslemere. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE ‘‘BLACK AND WHITE ”’ 
XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with a wealth of exposed 
timbering throughout, standing 
in delightful Grounds of about 


7 ACRES 
WITH HARD TENNIS 
COURT 


7 bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, large lounge 

(with inglenook fireplace), com- 

pact Offices (with maids’ sitting 

room). Garage for 3. Stabling 
for 2. Cottage. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER 
AND WATER. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £5,250 
Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


| BERKS 


IN A FAVOURITE DISTRICT. 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
600 ft. up. Fine views. 


Hall, 4 reception and _ billiards 
room, 11 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, schoolroom, 
7 secondary and staff rooms, 
4 bathrooms, servants’ hall and 
offices. 
ELECTRICITY, MAIN 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 


Gardens. Garages. Farmery 


and about 
700 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 











NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
TO BE LET ON LEASE. 
AN ATTRACTIVE XVIIITH CENTURY COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE ON THE BOUGHTON ESTATE 


Situaled on the outskirts of the village of Geddington, 4 miles from Kettering (London 
Main Line, L.M.S. Railway), close to the Duke of Buccleuch’s park at Boughton House. 


} 






BUILT OF STONE WITH SLATED ROOF. 


The House contains: 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 
servants’ rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, w.c.s, panelled 
dining hall and drawing 
room, library, servants’ 
hall, kitchen, chauffeurs’ 
rooms and_ the usual 
offices. Main 
electricity. Own water 
with electric pump and 
water softener. Central 
heating. Drainage to septic 
tank. Garages. Loose 
boxes. Walled-in kitchen 
garden with greenhouses. 


Gardener’s cottage. Paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
“ther particulars from the ESTATE OFFICE, WEEKLEY, KETTERING. 


LITTLE PADDOCK, SEVENOAKS 


24 miles from London with electric train service thereto. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


5 bedrooms, dressing room’ 

lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 

maid’s room, and excellent 
offices. 

Garage and outbuildings. 
Co.’s water, gas and electricity’ 
Main drainage. 

Central heating. 


GARDENS AND ORCHARD 
OF ALMOST 


TWO ACRES 


For Sale by Auction, 
November 25, 1942. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
125, High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent (Tel.: Sev. 1147-48). 


Solicitor: HERBERT eh F.S.A., Rysted House, Westerham, 
e. 


. Kent 
: Westerham 31). 
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OROSVENOR 80., LONDON, W. WILSON &_ CO. 


Qrosvenor 
1441. 





Beautiful situation; 600 ft. up, with a views. 1 hour London, 

a a ; sea PERFECTLY APPOINTED 
MODERN HOUSE OF 
SINGULAR CHARM 
With every comfort and convenience. Luxury 
bathrooms. Central heating, etc. 


13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, fine hall and 
4 reception. 


IN A LOVELY WELL-TIMBERED 
SETTING. 


Garages. 3 modern cottages. 











BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND MIDHURST CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE 


Unspoiled Sussex. 40 miles London. 


Charming gardens with hard court and : ali ° - 
swimming pool, pasture and woodland. FULL OF CHARACTER AND ORIGINAL FEA’ /RRs. 
DELIGHTFULLY SECLUDED IN ITS OWN E [Patz 
40 ACRES. FOR SALE of 150 ACRES. Long drive. 8 bedrooms, 3 bath: .ms, 3 
— sa . a reception. Main electricity. Central heating, etc. dling, 
BOM ee is PS MIGHT BE LET. Garage. Delightful gardens. 
HOUSE WOULD BE LET FURNISHED FOR ONG 
ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING PROPERTIES IN THE MARKET | MOUSE WOULS OE LET sumED fan 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. ' Sole Agents: WILSON & Co,, 23, Mount Street E,'3 








PLACE, S.W.1. 


SOMERSET 


Few miles from Templecombe. 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, _THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 








ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES IN THIS 





ieceeeeeeiimenini = ORDER THROUGHOUT. IT HAS FITTED FURNI- 
TURE IN SOME OF THE ROOMS AND LAVATORY 


COTSWOLD HILLS BASINS IN BEDROOMS. ———_—— 


glorious district. SOUTH-WESTERN ASPECT 
FINE VIEWS. EVERYTHING IN ater. 
ORDER. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 11 bed and dressing | MODERN STABLING OF 8 BOXES. LOFTY GARAGE 


BATHROOM. SIMPLE GARDENS AND RICH | 4 bedrooms and 21 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by owners only 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, | Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 
s.W.1. L.R. 11,925) 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 20,31 1) 44, St. James’s Pla 











THE PROPERTY IS IN — + ASS DECORATIVE WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


Accommodation: Small hall, cloakroom, 2 sitting rooms, 
STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in a | 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, magnificently equipped offices. DEVONSHIRE | 
R Main electricity and power. Central heating. Unlimited . 

a wean oe | ; Sica MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY | 
EXCELLEN1 water A RESIDENCE. RS 

. Ree . “ J - 4 i. by doy i yhat is perhaps > of » tties istricts of this 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating. | FOR 3, WHICH ALSO ACCOMMODATES HORSE BOX, | i® what is perhaps one of the prettiest districts of this 
Stabling and garage. Lodge at drive entrance. About | SPLENDID COTTAGE OF 4 BEDROOMS WITH | beautiful part of South-western England. 3 sitting rooms, 


water. Telephone. 
40 ACRES. GRASSLAND. Garage. Good schools 1 mile. PRICE ONLY £3, revy | 


Sole London Agents—JAMES STYLES & 


‘“suner JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK x 


| BETWEEN LONDON & BANBURY HOME COUNTY 


West of London. 


PART OF THE COUNTRY IS FOR SALE | FINE MODERN COUNTRY wing dere 


al Y RE in ex- | situation, lovely views, easy walking distanc: ood 

yoo Gee, near anal took ae ines. | It is situated between 4/500 ft. above sea level, haS | station. Everything in beautiful order. Hall and ting 
3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. | Southern aspect, and commands beautiful views, and is | rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory b 

Stabling and garage. 2 cottages. 24 ACRES. PRICE | surrounded by its own grounds and land of about | bathrooms. ALL MAIN SERVICES. Stabling an rage 

£6,000.— JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 35 ACRES with flat. Cottage. About 26 ACRES. EARLY \ ANT 

Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,474) POSSESSION. Fuller details from—JAMES STY AND 


James’s Place, London, 8.W.1 
(L.R, 20,319) 


IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. Situated 


yathrooms. Main electricity. Company’s 
Gardens (one man two days a week). J 





ce, 8.W.1. 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 





_ HOTELS AND GUESTS AUCTION” TO LET | 


PATH. BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide 
view over Somerset and Gloucestershire. 

















‘6 ” HALDON ( (DEVON). Modern Detac hed 
L I “Se SH House, in acre of garden. Central heating 
Squash, tennis, swimming, golf and walking North-west borders of the New Forest, 280 ft. up throughout. 5-6 beds (fitted basins). Garage. 
in perfect country. English cooking at its — <\07¢C@est borders oy the New Lorest, 2eu Jt. UP. — Garden includes tennis court and orchard. 
best: central heating, h. and c. Luxurious MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, matured, Magnificent views. Convenient for bus, train 














beds. Garage. exceptionally substantially built, and well and shops. £140 p.a. Would consider selling. 
pase seine designed. 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, —Box 189. 
EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL, bathroom, excellent domestic offices, built-in 
‘irst class comfort in beautiful garage. Standing in 24% Acres natural wood- 
eae a pen hot 1 price wee Gravel 7 sand sub-soil. A local WANTED 
y saford 207 TARR AIOE veauty spot, 1 mile from Breamore Station. SY ge PE 
ma: Dia sueieuee” FOR SALE BY AUCTION in. November, (COUNTRY. Up to 1,000 Acres of Farm 
‘ eta With Vacant Possession. Particulars from b me = ——, to Purchase. : — be 
== the Auctioneers: Woolley & Wallis, ush land requiring clearance would be 


Salisbury, and at Romsey and Ringwood; or Considered. All details in confidence to— 
from Messrs. J. S. HOWELL & Co., Auctioneers, Box 184. 


Southsea . COUNTRY. 4 A Qu ICK. ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 





‘To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 








om from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.”’ FOR SALE AE, yy “. a the a _ ‘. 
“as . = - — eee " — 4 4 « 8 having changed hands 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the ANFORD CLIFFS (near BOURNE-  {hrough their agency during the, 
centre of Devon. All modern amenities MOUTH). Modern Residence. 4 bedrooms £15,000. ’ iar 2.000 GENUINE, PUR- 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, (lavatory basins), 2 reception. Refrigerator. CHASERS on thicker waiting list Wien Siac 
en suite. Garage. Charming garden. Tennis court. Paces oe pea ssa pitas 





invited to send particulars to their Central 


—— ——<$—<—$<$_—— — —— Vacant Possession. Adjoining buses. Price " , z - 
AMPTON COURT. Casino Hotel, £2.750.—GRay, Solicitor, Canford’ Cliffs, Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


London’s loveliest river retreat; fully ee, DERBYSHIRE NORTH-WEST (PEAK 
licensed; resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 ——— ———————— DISTRICT preferred). WANTED TO 
and 12/6 B. & B. Tel. : Molesey 2060 and 2194. Eooware. Choice Modern Detached PURCHASE, a large Country Residence or 
Residence. Decorated and equipped Hotel. with 30 to 70 bedrooms and ample 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS regardless of expense. Best position near Tube grounds. Vacant Possession will be reauired 
OFFLEY MANOR. Charming, peaceful and shops. 5 bedrooms, billiards room, 00 completion of the purchase——THE ESTATE 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccleshall, modern tiled bathroom, panelled lounge hall SURVEYOR, D.L. & A., Ministry of Works and 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. with parquet floor, cloakroom, 2 fine reception Planning, Government Building, Clifton 
——— ——_—__$————— rooms (1 oak panelled), well-equipped domestic | Boulevard, Lenton, Nottingham. 
HROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON, offices. Double garage. Well laid-out gardens. ANTS. X % ? fers 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed: Price Freehold £5,500. Apply Sole Agent— — Ath few ‘nerest wanted to buy oF Tent 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few NEAL, 39, Station Road, Edgware. by naval officer. Up to £1,000 or £52 p.a.— 





























vacancies for winter residents. Resident Se Sica ag Box 185. 
Proprietor. 25 MILES ST. PANCRAS. BEAUTI- 
Seacrest — rent + pan TED RESIDENCE in gone ts —— wishes to purchase a 
” picked position facing open common. 5 beds, well-built Property situated between 
pa AT FOR D-ON- A von 2 baths, 3 reception, etc. 1 Acre. £6,500 Tonbridge and the Coast, not less than 
with ite $4 bedrooms (18 in the Guest House) Freehold. Vacant.—Box 192. 7 bedrooms, must be modernised, with usual 
particularly caters for the Services and War outbuildings, large garden and few meee 
Morkers. First-class restaurant open for Non- TO LET essential.—E. TELLER, Courtfield, Worcester 


Road, Sutton. 


residents. Attractive Club Cocktail-bar. Good 
rail facilities. Tel.: 2575 and 203911. . FLATS AND CHAMBERS ORFOLK. 





WANTED for well-known 
—_—_—_—_—— Peer, 8,000 to 12,000 Acre Estate in 











ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST ‘f intai i 
ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM ' ‘ L y Norfolk, to be held and maintained as hitherto. 
WE ‘CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON). - END ee ee ee oe Good shooting essential. Particulars to— 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. x cakes Gasman gy mn em ingens os — & Starr, Bridge Street, 
tne : Ss, res @ s.  Steel-fre ( 
— = reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- etnies ia Sa 
: oF ground Stations within 1 minute. 30 MILES. LONDON (within), near nice 
INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. country town and with uninterrupted views, 
old-world St. Peter Street. Leading PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COURT, wanted to purchase good class small Resi- 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. dential Property. 5 or 6 bed, modern con- 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, veniences. 10-50 Acres. we & Co., 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818, 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (J.S 





ESTATE | AGENTS 
BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messs 
NICHOLAS, 1, St mantel Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 








m ERKSHIRE, i inc including Sunningdale, Ascot 

Windsor districts—Mrs. N. C. 'TUFNELL 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete, 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 818-819. 


ERKS, BUC KS AND OXON.—Gippis 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54). Windsor (Tel. 3 
Slough (Tel. 20048). Sunningdale (Ascot 73 








BERKSHIRE. “MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and W ineonanih tHAM. 
DEVON AND Ss. & Ww. COUNTIES— 
The only comple te illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.-—Rrppos 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1.. Exeter. (List. 1884 





AMPSHIRE and SOUTHER) 

COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road 
Southampton.— WALLER & king. F.Al 
Business established over 100 years 








L EICESTERSHIRE and adjoining 

counties.—HOLLOWAY, Prick & (0 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents 
Market Harborough 2411. 





SHROPSHIRE, border counties »nd North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., ‘rite the 
Principal Agents—H ALL, WATERID(:!: & OWES 
LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 





HROPSHIRE, HERE ORD 


WORCS., etc., and’ MID WA! », apply 
leading Agents—-CHAMBERLAINE OTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Te il. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING © \TIES 

JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heat ecialise 
in High Class Residences and Es mat 
of which are solely in their hands a1, 700. 








SUFFOLK AND EASTERN ( ‘TIES 
WOODCOCK & SON, Esti Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctionee! g 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY )PER- 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 





— 





WANTED—(contd.). ; 
SUSSEX, SURPEY, etc. A. 1 UNDER- 

WOOD AND Co., have many buy: _ waitiné 
for properties. Estate Offices, Thr: ridges 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 
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HARRODS 





ESTATE OFFICES 

















IS Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
E Telegrams: and Haslemere 
. aie toren ane” 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 pooentes 
SOUTH DEVON ct | SURREY HILLS 6 
600 ft. above sea level. A beautiful and healthy situation with exquisite views. Only 
H for Torquay, Kingsbridge, etc., and occupying a really beautiful situation. about 17 miles by road from London, also accessible to three stations. 
LES, . 4 ne 
ATE fa 
ns, 3 pa 
ING j “ 6 ” s a w 
L ii) Se | 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE | WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
400 ft. up, commanding excellent views, and on sandy soil. 

Hall. good reception, 9 bedrooms (several with lavatory basins, h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Modern conveniences, 
igl Blectsic Meht. Central panei G — Good stabli Garages and useful outbuildings. Well-matured grounds. Hard tennis court. Rose 
‘igh o,’s vater. Electric light. Jentral heating. yarage for 3 cars, 100d stabling. < eee i 
ood Entrance lodge and chauffeur’s accommodation. beds. Kitchen garden. Fruit trees. In all 
4 | BEA LIFUL GROUNDS, with walled — garden, lawns, fruit trees, pastureland, ABOUT 3 ACRES 
; etc. 
age 
NT RES 
= IN ALL ABOUT. 35 AC FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
, | FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 
19 ? 

”) Recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Inspected and recommended by: Mannose LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
UG c.2 c.2 
Ry | BUCKS & NORTHANTS SURREY & SUSSEX BAGSHOT 3 MILES’) <2 


a BORDERS BORDERS 


On high ground adjoining the Golf Course. 


1 mile Market Town and Station. 30 miles London. 











4 8 In lovely country, V mile Village and Local Station. 7 miles 
k). , , 
00. | Ca a. ATTRACTIVE 
OK, 
5). | GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM FIRST CLASS DAIRY FARM WELL-EQUIPPED 
INCLUDING A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF ABOUT 150 ACRES RESIDENCE 
with 8 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ INCLUDING A LOVELY SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
sitting room, ete. P erni ati 2 
added to and modernised _ the occupation of a Gentleman 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Well water with electric pump. Main electricity. Central Farmer. Main water and electricity. Complete central heating 
heating. Fitted basins. , ‘ : e are abs ‘ ; 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathroomis. Garages, outbuildings and cottage with bath. 
i. GARAGE. STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. Main water and electricity. 
TVG GARDENER’S COTTAGE. ALSO ce aca . — . INNS 
sna Excellent Farmery with cow-houses for 24 cows (certified DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, HARD 
—Messts A BLOCK OF 6 GEORGIAN COTTAGES Grade A). Barn. 2 modern cottages (each with bathroom). TENNIS COURT, AND PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 
el. 4441 (all Let) » for 2 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Ascot GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE RICH PASTURE 4 ACRES 
ae LAND ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE. IN ALL ABOUT FOR SALE—FREEHOLD 
819. 32 ACRES a FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
— All outdoor staff willing to stay on. Excellent workers. 
GIDDYS | 
rel. 73 a Strongly recommended by Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
cot 73 Harrops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. | CAviieey ‘ 
— HarRops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) | (2G: Renee SOR, Ea 28) 
POLE (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 0 icelandic aaa a ——___—_——— 
aes ' , . ae c.3 
— WOKING By /c.3 HERTS & MIDDLESEX <4 CHARMING PART OF 





SUFFOLK 


Convenient to an unspoilt village and about 31% miles from 


| 
| 
| 2 
| 


BORDERS 


25 minutes Town. Few minutes’ walk of Station. Retired 
situation. 


Register 
LIPPOS, 
. 1884 


Waterloo 35 minutes- 


Station under a mile. 
Golf courses. 


Quiet situation. 


W oodbridge. 


ERN 
Road. 
F.Al 


joining 
CO. 
Agents, 


North 
ite the 
OWES 
RD 
apply 
)THERS 





l. 

TIES 
cialise 
many 
1, 700 
TIES. 
gents. 





P'CTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
vedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
large lounge hall, usual offices. 
idiators. Electric light and power. Co.’s water. Main 
drainage. Garage. 


ELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 2 ACRES, 





MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


3 reception, downstairs cloakroom, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices. 

Garage for 1 car. All Co.’s mains. 
ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GAKDEN 
WITH LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ETC. ABOUT 


WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Garage 3 cars. Stabling. Useful outbuildings, 
CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH ORCHARD. 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN, WOODLAND, 
PADDOCK, 2 TENNIS LAWNS. IN ALL ABOUT 


PER- YCLUDING TENNIS LAWN AND SMALL PADDOCK. 3, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,600 ay | 1 
——— ) | 
eee £4,000 FREEHOLD REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 
nthusiastically recommended by the Owner’s Agents: P 
SDER- {ARRODS Lrp., West Byfleet, Surrey, and 62/64, Brompton HakRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
aiting Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


idges, 
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BOURNEMOUTH : & SOUTHAMPTON : 
aT a Fe INERON Bk PSE! 
y » F.S.L, F.A.1L. . » P.A.S.L, A.A. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: . 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 
VERY FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF OVER 1,500 ACRES 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION LATER IN LOTS 
10 FIRST-CLASS FARMS WITH EXCELLENT HOUSES AND BUILDINGS 
Small Holdings, some Valuable Feus, and a little Timber. 
Nominal Burdens. Rent Roll after deducting Rates, Shooting Rent and Stipend 
£2,200 PER ANNUM 
CONSIDERABLE PROSPECTIVE FEUING VALUE. 
TRAM SERVICE FROM CENTRE OF CITY TO THE ESTATE AND TWO RAILWAY STATIONS ON THE PROPERTY. 
WILL BE SOLD TO PAY 5% 
Particulars and schedule of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
| | 
SUSSEX NORTH DEVON CORNWALL 
SS a aa eee SS | Situated on the outskirts of an important town with glorious | 5% miles from Bodmin. Facing South and comma 
London. 


views. 





PARTICULARLY CHARMING 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD | 


FITTED WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 


AND COMFORTS. 


6 bed and dressing rooms (with basins h. & c.), 3 servants | 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, | 
compact well-fitted domestic offices. | 

CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
GREENHOUSES 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
AND FRAMES. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS 
GROUNDS. KITCHEN GARDEN. 


AND | 


THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT 


51, ACRES 


For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox 
AND Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 





LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 


A VERY CHARMING RESIDENCE 
IN BEAUTIFUL CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 


7 bedrooms (all with h. & c. water supply), 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, complete domestic offices. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 
Central heating. Garage. Excellent cottage. Greenhouses. | 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS, PRODUCTIVE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK. 


| 

ABOUT 4 ACRES IN ALL | 
| 

For appointment to view apply: Fox 


& Sons, Land 
Agents, Bournemouth. | 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, NEAR SEA 


FISHING. YACHTING. GOLFING AVAILABLE. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


Delightfully situated on a bus route and in first-class order 
throughout. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, sun lounge, 


kitchen and offices. Company’s electricity. Garage. 
Greenhouse. 

TASTEFULLY LAID OUT GARDENS OF ABOUT 
¥, ACRE 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ON THE FRINGE OF 
THE NEW FOREST 


2 miles from a Market Town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. 





COMFORTABLE SMALL COUNTRY 


RESIDENCE 
Built for present Owners’ requirements and possessions. 
All modern conveniences and comforts. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, large lounge 
hall, excellent offices. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker and boilers. Main 
electricity, gas and water. Garage. Stabling. 
Exceptionally well laid out gardens with tennis and other 
lawns, orchard, productive kitchen garden. In all about 


3 ACRES PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


For order to view apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 











| 


extensive views. 





AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT EARLY 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting 
room, kitchen and offices. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 


Electric light. Cottage 


Excellent farm buildings. Garage. 

WELL-ARRANGED GROUNDS INCLUDING TENNIS 

COURT, PLANTATIONS, LARGE WALLED GARDEN, 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, FERTILE PASTURE 

LANDS, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 


64 ACRES 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Commanding beautiful views. Within a short distance of the 
Coast and the delightful New Forest. 
A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 
ready for immediate occupation. 


9 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excelle: 
domestic offices. Stabling. Garage for 2cars. Chauffeu 
flat. 


Companies’ gas, water and electric light. 


MAGNIFICENT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AN 
GROUNDS comprising 2 grass tennis courts and pavilic 
lawns, productive kitchen garden, large paddock. 
whole extending to an area of about 
5 ACRES 
For full particulars apply: Fox & SONS, Land Age 
Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Charles V., by an amusing affectation, used a different language for each new 





circumstance. French he chose for tusiness; the musical Italian for love; for 
religion he reserved the stately and sonorous Spanish. His choice of German for 
his horse has, even for us of this generation, its own meaning. 

Today we would say this Emperor had an unusually sensitive ear. But what would 
Charles V. think of our modern apparatus which enables us to measure sound 
waves on a millionfold scale ? Of the classification, according to their power to 
absorb sound, of hundreds of different surfaces and objects? Of the quieting of 
excessive noise and betterment of acoustics, effected, in offices, factories, hospitals, 
by means of acoustical tiles or Celotex insulation board ? Perhaps your office is too 
noisy : perhaps noise reduction would increase output in your factory. We will 


gladly advise on your problem—without obligation, of course. 


CELOTES 


FOR ACOUSTIC CORRECTION 


CELOTEX LIMITED, N. CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 














Numerous tests in the KLG 
Optical, Physical and Chemical 












is spared to make them 
In spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the 








Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it's worth 
trying, for they will make a 














COUNTRY 
































KL-G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED 
Ge) ivle) Fee AL 
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The cocker’s right — his pal 
the Scottie is a lucky dog 
because his master is a long- 
standing “‘ Chappie”’ customer. 
So Scottie is still getting, to 
some extent, what is best for - 
him. For, although “‘ Chappie” 7 7 


continue to do our best to see 
that you get your fair share of% = 


the limited supplies available. 


Vets, breeders and other experts 
will tell you that “‘ Chappie ” is the 
ideal all-round food for dogs — the 


































Corn Chandlers, 





COLT HOUS 


The illustration shows one of our 
small utility buildings. We still 
have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as 
garages (as illustrated), playrooms 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for farm buildings, 
silos, and other work necessary 
to aid the war effort. May we 
send you further particulars? 















BETHERSDEN, 








= 


W. Hi. COLT SON & CO. LTD | 


ASHFORD, KENT 





In 


























» 
0 
complete scientifically ba! 
diet that contains what the: 
to keep them fit and happy 

If, however, you have be« 
able to obtain ‘‘ Chappie 
suggest you make this resol: 
when conditions again ; 
the manufacture of suf 
“Chappie” to cope wit! 
demand, your dog shail enjoy the 
full benefit of a “‘ Chappie’ 
““CHAPPIE” DOG FOOD. 
air-tight jars—10d. From Grocers, 


Shops, 
Chemists and all good Stores. 




















KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES| 


embodying the 
manu facturing 


experience of 











GROW 100% ON 
SAME SPACE 


Cloches, and 
\ proper planning, 
will make all the 
difference to the 
average results 
nowbeing obtained 
Why be satisfied with 35%%of the Vegetable 
crops you might have (the average garden and 
allotment-efficiency in England and Wales). 


Chase Cloches will pay for themselves ‘in no 
time’ by the extra crops you'll get all 


_L i2ey\ 
79 


the year round, without increase of space. 


3-YEAR GROWING CHART 
A wealth of practical information of oo 
utmost value to all Gardeners. Shortly 
Post Free. 


ready. 





your CLOCHES. 


|Chase Cultivation Ltd., Dept. D.A., Chertsey 











THE TAO CLINIC 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently destroyed by 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 
hairs destroyed for 10/6, a 
20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 


fully removed. Medically 
approved. Consultations 
free by appointment, 


when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of 
will be given. 





each case 


Appointments asecepted 
for Saturday afternoons. 


Phone - - - KEN 9055 


175 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 











eighty years 
e 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


CATARKH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 





Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. | 
Vale of Bardsley i 
Lancashire i 

Pl 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEW 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQI 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquil 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or | 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, \ 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Stre 


WANTED TO PURCHAS 


For Prompt Cash 
GOOD COLLECTION 
OF STAMPS 


Particulars and Price to Box !7) 
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PLEASE give more generously than ever. 
The need is greater, for Poppy Day now 
helps the men of this War, as well as 
the last. If you can, send a donation as 
well, to Haig’s Fund, Cardigan House, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

This space is given by 


Messrs. JOHN HALL & SONS ‘Bristol & London, LTD 


Manufacturers of 


BROLAC & MURAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT FLAT FINISH FOR WALLS 


sceeepeneasitennaaensnesmnereianeaeaeel 











Zoey pSrramwm osmpe | 
OnhM uRWos Qebway 





| «« Just play to a Bray Angledozer ! ”’ 
| Angledozers & Bulldozers for all Track-laying Tractors 





| W. E. BRAY & CO., ISLEWORTH, Middx. 














TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 


Head Of tice L E E D > 

























INCREASE THE YIELDS 


OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


BULL 


ali heiters 


NOW 


What you do now on your farm will decide 
whether the Nation will get more milk—or less—in 
the winter of 1943/44. Winter milk is ‘Victory Milk’. 
Make sure that the churns that leave your farm 
in winter next year are ‘Victory Churns’, for every 
pint produced then will be worth more to your 
country than three pints produced next summer. 
So bull your heifers now and until 
the end of December. 








% Autumn calvers give more milk in the 
year— more milk when it is most needed — 
more milk when it pays you best. Tests show 
that they give 387 gallons from December to 
February —when milk fetches the best price— 
compared with only 109 gallons from May calvers. 


%* Autumn calvers give more milk because 
they milk steadily on winter rations. When the 
yield begins to fall the Spring flush of grass comes 
in to keep them going. 






%* Autumn calving fits in well with war-time 
ploughing-up policy under which crops are produced 
for feeding during winter months. Plan your 
1942-43 cropping with the winter of 1943-44 in mind. 






More winter milk 
will save young lives 





ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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THE FIRST ROYAL CAR, supplizd 6y Daimler to the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII) in 1699, and now a valued exhibit in the Daimler collection of historic cars, 


Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, was not only 
the first royal person to own a car, he was also one 


of the earliest Daimler owners in this country. This 


A modern Daimler 4-litre Cabriolet 


first royal car—a 6 h.p. 1898 model—supplied to the Prince in 1899, is now one of the most valued 
pieces in the Daimler collection of historic cars. By his interest in motor cars in the days when they 
were still regarded in general with derision and hostility, the Prince proved himself a pioneer in the cause 


of mechanical transport. By 1902, when he had become 6 iui hagi wipe cial iaipi scien 
Among the many other products of the organization 
King, the Daimler Company had aiready built four cars responsible for Daimler cars are : 
B.S.A. BICYCLES, MOTOR CYCLES AND CARS + 
for him, and was constructing a fifth. Daimler remains DAIMLER BUSES « LANCHESTER CARS « JESSOP 
& SAVILLE’S SPECIAL STEELS + B.S.A. GUNS 
RIFLES, TOOLS, ETC. ETC. 


Cen ie rere 


today the truly royal car, as it has been since cars began. C 
NO 


aimler BSA [ANCHESTE 2 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England. 





emcee mien va 
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Harlip 
MRS. DAVID SCRYMGEOUR WEDDERBURN 


Mrs. Scrymgeour Wedderburn, who is the younger daughter of Lord and Lady Herbert Montagu-Douglas- 

Scott, and therefore a cousin of H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, was the widow of Lieutenant-Colonel 

Walter Douglas Faulkner, M.C., Irish Guards, killed in action, and was married in 1940 to Major David 
Scrymgeour Wedderburn, Scots Guards 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
WAS2. 


Telegrams; Country Life, London. P 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


5 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





STILL STANDING STILL? 


ORD REITH’S quip about the Govern- 
ment’s planning policy still standing 
but standing still was not meant for 
Lord Portal, whose nods and becks 

and (perhaps ironic) smiles during the recent 
debate, he said, he entirely understood, and 
with whom he has profound sympathy. So, 
very rightly, he has since explained. Nobody 
wishes to make Lord Portal the villain of 
the piece, and Lord Reith obviously knows 
the facts behind the Government’s failure to 
accept, reject or select from the main recom- 
mendations of the Scott and Uthwatt Com- 


mittees. Lord Snell assures us there is no such 
failure—‘‘the accusation is ungenerous and 
untrue,’’ and “‘a few weeks”’ afford no time for 


decisions on such a complicated series of pro- 
posals as the Reports contain. The Scott 
Report alone “‘contains over a hundred recom- 
mendations affecting almost every Government 
department.’’ To this plea for delay there are 
two obvious answers. To those usually de- 
scribed as “‘ well-informed ’’—including, we must 
hope, the members of the Cabinet—there can 
have been little secret, during their necessarily 
prolonged deliberations, with regard to the main 
lines the two Committees were likely to take. 
As for the details, those hundreds of recom- 
mendations affecting so many Government 
departments, there is nothing new about most 
of them. They are the Committees’ selections 
from a large field most of which have long been 
entered for the race. The only new thing is the 
Committees’ authoritative backing. In other 
words, a Government department which has 
not, long ago, considered such of these proposals 
as affect their own policy must have been 
needlessly negligent. Even the main proposal 
of the Uthwatt Report with regard to the 
purchase of development rights was put before 
the Barlow Commission in 1939, and the 
Uthwatt Committee, two years ago, stated in 
their interim Report that they were carefully 
considering it, warning the public against 
commitments which its adoption might pre- 
judicially affect. But a nod is as bad as a wink 
to a blind horse. 

When Lord Reith says that he does not 
like defensive smoke-screens put up to cover 
inter-departmenteal or inter-party perplexities, 
he is getting at the heart of the matter. There 
are many such perplexities. Here are three of 
them. The Ministry of Planning is not inter- 
ested in seeing its newly acquired planning 
powers retransferred to anotier department. 
Few Civil servants like the idea—championed 
by Lord Reith and the two Committees—of an 
extra-Parliamentary independent Development 
Commission, and many ‘‘democratic’’ enthusi- 
asts are with them. The Labour Party cannot 
be expected to agree, with a smile, thet the 
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whole hog of nationalisation is too big a mouth- 
ful to swallow nor the Conservative Party to 
accept with indifference a large extension of 
compulsion in the realm of State acquisition. 
No smoke-screen can hide these undoubted 
facts, and it is plain that if the ground is to be 
cleared for post-war reconstruction somebody 
must cut the Gordian knots involved. That, 
many people suggest, could only be done by 
the Prime Minister himself, who is much too 
busily engaged in the conduct of the war to 
give day-to-day attention to matters not 
demanding instant decision on strategic grounds. 
If that be so, it is a strong reinforcement of the 
view, so widely held to-day, that Mr. Churchill, 
realising that the to-morrow when he will be 
able to deal with reconstruction in all its aspects 
never comes, should delegate to others the 
decision of matters which brook no delay if 
victory is not to be followed by disillusionment 
and frustration. 


MIRANDA MUSES 


HEN we were small you strutted forth to 
war; 
‘Twas Agincourt, and you, who'd slaughtered 
Nurse, 
Wiped from your blade the non-existent gore ; 
“Oh, Master Claude, you go from bad to worse !”’ 
Your victim fumed. I urged the mélée on; 
I was your henchman, and, for your assistance, 
Joined my shrill cries to the rebellion, 
Wisely, from a distance. 


When term-time and your taxi came, how glum 

My aspect !—tears rolled down from eyes to chin ; 

Mutely I vowed that with no other chum 

I’d roam the wood and field we'd idled in. 

The first was flower-haunted ; in the second 

We'd planned our house—six floors of marbled 
beauty 

For you and me; and marriage was, we reckoned, 

Obviously our duty. 





“Tout passe! Tout lasse!”’ they say; the “‘ Tele- 
evaph”’ 
Tells me you wear a ribbon in your coat; 
Tells me you're ‘‘Somewhere East,’’ and on the 
Staff; 
“Marriage has been arranged,’’ I also note. 
Are you aware the sharer of your nursery 
Bore you esteem, profound if unsuspected ? 
Aware that your proposals, Sir—if cursory— 
Were not in fact rejected 2 
A. M. 


SOIL AND ORE 


HEN every acre of potentially productive 

soil is needed to add its quota to food 
supplies is a hopeful time to seek means of 
checking the frightful wastage of much first- 
class land in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire 
and Lincolnshire by surface mining, and by 
gravel-pits elsewhere. The evil has been 
spreading for a number of years, will spread 
further, and, wherein lies its evil, leaves to the 
future a sterile nightmare landscape that con- 
tinually radiates vermin and weeds over land 
as yet whole. Ethically, such permanent 
devastation of fertility is an offence against a 
fundamental taboo of mankind. But, as Sir 
John Russell puts it, “the industrial user of 
the land has no such feeling of responsibility 
to the future. As owner he feels that he is 
entitled to destroy it for ever if it suits his 
purpose, and as tenant he is prepared, and 
abundantly able, to pay the fine imposed in 
his lease for damage done, leaving the land a 
desolate ruin to his successors.”’ In certain 
instances it has proved possible to replace the 
top soil after excavation at a slightly lower 
level. But, for technical reasons, it has not been 
possible, that is economic on the pre-war basis, 
in most places, where numberless ridges or 
hillocks of spoil are left. On the Boughton 
estate afforestation has proved practicable, 
though felling is likely to present problems on 
such broken surfaces. The further reduction of 
the country’s fertile areas by the war and 
probable subsequent developments reinforce the 
Scott Report’s recommendation that henceforth 
the restoration of agricultural land disturbed 
by mineral-getting should be a statutory charge 
on the company, or industry, responsible for 
the disturbance. 
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RATS 


HE first complete week in November 
used to be observed as National Ra} 
Week before the war. Now there is no special 
week, but by the Rats Order of 1940— 
all farmers on whose land threshing opera- 
tions take place are obliged to take effectiye 
steps to destroy the rats escaping from a, 
rick of corn that is being threshed. 
Oatmeal has proved to be among the 
most efficacious of all baits when px soning 
operations are in hand. Waste saved or pigs 
is also specially attractive to rats. (Details need 
to be watched: local systems of saviig and 
collection were last summer blamed for 1 great 
increase in houseflies.) Prevention is c: rtainly 
better than cure, where rats are cor -erned, 
Further, it will be obvious in March thé ¢ a rat 
killed in time will save nine; but hoy much 
better to destroy the rat now, before | .e has 
devoured another four months’ food! There 
is even a chance of making history, for ‘t this 
season rats are at their fattest: FE /and’s 
heaviest recorded rat, killed in Novembe 1896, 
was 44 oz., but relatively few rat-catch« have 
ever bagged a 32-0z. rat, and any vict ~ over 
16 oz. is uncommonly large. Of the va: _ ies of 


ny 


rats—of the far and swift travelling of arked 
specimens by goods trains, of the fir 4¢ of 
rats in aeroplanes (and in the Upper ding 
Room of the Bodleian Library!), 0: xtra. 
ordinary thefts and even murders per; ‘ated 
by rats—much has been written in tl past. 
For the present it must suffice to ad: that, 
while the ordinary man is told that 1: ‘s are 


intolerable, experts are vigilant in the »orts. 


A GAME OF CHANCE 


" OLF is not agriculture’ decla cd an 

eminent golfer, contemplating his part- 
ner’s divots, and an embittered farmer added 
the corollary: ‘‘though both are games of 
chance.’’ That was perhaps a little hard ona 
great game, but not more so than the decision 
of a New York City magistrate that bridge 
comes under the same heading. For three days 
the illustrious Mr, Ely Culbertson and other 
experts wrestled in prayer with him, trying to 
demonstrate in a series of games of duplicate 
bridge how much skill or the lack of it could 
accomplish. The magistrate was adamant. He 
admitted that a good player might in the end 
win from a bad one, but for the purposes of 
argument he assumed players of equal skill and 
held that in that case the luck of the cards 
must decide. Whether he be right or not, his 
judgment must be consoling to those of us who 
have sometimes been accused of deplorable 
errors. We need not have blamed ourselves 
when our partners, like Miss Bolo after poor 
Mr. Pickwick’s mistakes, ‘‘ went home in a flood 
of tears and a sedan chair.’’ We always sus- 
pected that the cards had a grudge against us 
and now we know it. 


A PAINFUL ALTERNATIVE 


ILL the ancient “‘ Beaver’’ joke be revived 
or will it be no joke at all—it was never 
much of one—because we shall all have beards? 
Once more there is a threat of a complete dearth 
of safety-razor blades. Already they are very 
hard to come by, and the prospect of learning 
once again to wield the long-atrophied *cut- 
throat’’ causes the hand to tremble in advance. 
Presumably the famine is not yet so acute in 
America, since Charlie Chaplin has threatened 
to shave off his moustache, or perhaps ‘ 1s 
merely to discard it as a property together \ ith 
his cane and his celebrated trousers. ! 1s 
curious, by the way, to remember that ust 
before the last war a certain German ge: ral 
declared that ‘‘the so-called English or t ‘h- 
brush moustache’’ was totally unworthy « he 
German character. Having regard to at 
which adorns the Fiihrer it would need a_ Ty 
brave general to say it now. Meanwhile 1s 
an awful thought that in these days of care ly 
planned economies the shave may take its} 
with the bath and that we must conserve Ur 
few remaining blades by appearing blue 14 
bristly every other day. To grow a beai 1S 
“an awfully big adventure” of which no : 40 
can forecast the end. 
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F. H. Done 


STORM CLOUDS OVER LOCH LINNHE, ARGYLLSHIRE AND INVERNESS-SHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HE other day a friend was looking 

at the heads that hang on my garage 

wall and I pointed out to him one of 

a red deer, which I maintained was 
the record worst head in the British Isles. He 
stated indignantly that I had no right whatso- 
ever to make such a claim, as one day in Ireland 
he had shot three, all of which were infinitely 
worse. The explanation was that he had been 
sent out specifically to remove three heads, 
which were disgracing the forest, whereas I, on 
the other hand, had been trying to obtain some- 
thing worth while, and therefore I do not think 
it a fair comparison or test of skill. 

The “‘forest’’ on which I was shooting was 
also a very famous grouse moor, and I did not 
really want to shoot a stag, as, like so many 
other men, I like to do my own stalking, and, 
if anyone is going to make a complete mess of 
things, I prefer it should be myself. However, 
[ was ordered out with instructions to shoot 
three stags, and set forth accompanied by the 
head-keeper, a stalker and a man with a pony. 

We did everything according to the book 
of stalking, and it was a most impressive busi- 
ness. Having sighted an enormous herd of 
deer we watched it through the glasses for half 
an }our, and then, to ascertain the direction of 
the vind, we burnt a tuft of grass, whereas the 
common or garden big-game shot just wets his 
inger and holds it up. Then we crawled all 
rou.d two small and very wet mountains— 
eve . during the South African War I had nevet 
cro sled so far. 


* * 
* 


] the last stages, when we drew near, the 

precautions taken were intense, and I was 
a! vid to breathe. Finally, after a long con- 
s\ ‘ation adding to the seriousness of the 
b ciness, I was passed up from hand to hand, 
™ ner like a bucket of water at a rick fire, my 
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rifle was placed in my hands, and I was ordered 
to shoot a certain beast. The tone in which the 
order was delivered was such that I dared not 
disobey or argue, and we did this three times, 
with three heads to my credit, or discredit, 
which have caused an unworthy suspicion to 
arise in my mind that possibly I also was merely 
a fatigue party detailed to remove switch horns. 
The aftermath of the story is that on the 
following Sunday I went for a walk over the 
moors, met several big herds of deer, and on 
every occasion was able to walk up to within 
100 yds. of them. Unfortunately I had not got 
a bag of buns with me; otherwise, I think, they 

might have fed from the hand. 

* * 
¥* 
HILE engaged in the popular pastime or 
exercise of turning out lofts and cup- 
boards in search of that waste paper which is 
so essential to the war effort, I came across a 
long-lost volume for which, off and on, I[ have 
been searching for some 20 years. It is a small 
book of Arabic proverbs, given to me by a 
Syrian doctor in the dim past, and its interest 
lies in the fact that in it are all our proverbs 
in a different, and frequently more attractive, 
setting than those of our own, together with a 
number of totally new ones; and these are so 
apt and to the point that I wonder how we 
have managed to carry on without them for 
so long. 

In the first category comes that well-known 
one from the Bible about the mote in our 


brother’s eye and the beam in our own, which 
in Arabic takes the form of: “‘If the camel saw 
his own hump he would fall and break his 
neck.’”’ Our ‘“‘What’s bred in the bone comes 
out in the meat”’ is with the Arabs : ‘‘ The dog’s 
tail remains crooked even if you put it into a 
mould,”’ while ‘‘Hiding one’s light under a 
bushel”’ is rendered much more aptly by: 
“Keep thyself up and people will honour thee : 
go low and the chickens will cover thee with 
dust.”’ 

Our seemingly quite modern one about the 
office-boy taking it out of the cat would appear 
to be by no means new, as we find in the distant 
Sudan they had it as: ‘‘Our annoyance with 
the Arab woman we cooled on the slave girl’’; 
while ‘‘ He who touches pitch will be defiled”’ is 
put so much more realistically by ‘“‘He who 
goes between onions and garlic comes out with 
an unpleasant smell.’’ Onions figure in many 
Arab proverbs, and a variation of our “‘ Better 
a dinner of herbs where love is’’ reads with the 
Beduin as ‘‘The onions of a friend are better 
than the sheep of an enemy.”’ 

* * 
* 

HEN there are some cynical but brutally 
true gnes playing on human frailty, such 

as ‘‘ Be brothers, but keep accounts,”’ ‘‘A favour 
with a good man is a debt, and with a bad man 
an enmity,’ or, to illustrate callousness towards 
the sufferings of others: ‘‘ You who have your 
entrails torn out, give them to me for my cat.”’ 
Blasphemy even in the mildest form is rare in 
the Moslem world, but we find: ‘‘If thou seest 
a blind man, beat him—thou art not greater 
than God,’’ which is reminiscent of old Omar’s 
““What did the hand then of the Potter shake ?”’ 

I cannot think for the moment of an English 
proverb giving quite the sense of a poetical 
Arabic one with two renderings, which conveys 
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the meaning that, however much one may fret 
and worry, the world goes slowly on without 


checking. They are: ‘“‘The dog barks but the 
caravan moves on through the night,’’ and ‘‘ The 
frog croaks but the river is resting.”’ 

I believe it was Bret Harte who wrote the 
lines : 

If, of all words of tongue and pen, 

The saddest are, ‘It might have been,’ 
and the Arabs have it also, but put it in the neat 
metaphor of: “I sowed an ‘If’ in the valley 
of ‘It has been,’ and there came up an ‘I would 
it were.’”’ 

Two I like particularly at the present time, 
as, with the Oriental idea of biding one’s time, 
they suggest the situation in many parts of 
unhappy Europe. They are: ‘‘ The hand which 
thou canst not bite, kiss, place it on thy head 
and curse it that it may break,’’ and finally, to 
put it into its short but sonorous Arabic—and 


may it come soon : “‘ Ya gom alaik yom,”’ which 
being translated means: ‘‘Oh thou enemy, thy 
day will come.”’ 
i * * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT has written suggest- 
ing I give some further sidelights on the 
Crusades, and link up the knights and barons 
of those old campaigning forces with British 
families of to-day. There are of course in various 
parts of Asia Minor tribes of fair-haired people 
who are supposed to be descended from the 
Crusaders, but there is in every case very little 
definite proof of this. It was thought at one 
time that the Druses who gave the French so 
much trouble in Syria were of Crusader origin, 
but it has been proved since that the hard- 
fighting Druses were a distinct race long before 
the start of the Crusades. 
During the period of peace in the Holy 
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Land for some 80 years after the First Crusade 
the Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem held the 
whole of South Palestine as far as the frontier 
with Egypt, and maintained some 30 miles west 
of the boundary a small outpost to guard the 
road to the Nile Valley. Apparently the men 
manning this small fort were from the family of 
Baldwin, then King of Jerusalem, and when 
later southern Palestine was overrun by Saladin 
this small outlying force was cut off. Some of 
them adopted the Muslim faith and their 
descendants are living to-day as fishermen on 
the actual site of the fort their ancestors held 
some 700 years ago. The family name is 
Bardawil, which is the Arabic plural for 
Baldwin, and they have blue eyes and fair hair. 
The old sheikh, a great friend of mine, required 
only a wash and brush up, a grey topper and 
tails, to be able to enter the Royal Enclosure 
at Ascot, where the solecomment he would arouse 
would be due to looking far more aristocratic and 
British than some two-thirds of the occupants. 

On one occasion a member of this branch 
of the Baldwin family was caught smuggling 
drugs into Egypt, and in due course was sen- 
tenced at Port Said to a year’s imprisonment. 
I happened to meet the Egyptian magistrate 
who had tried the case, and he apologised that 
he had had to sentence one of my people. 

“That doesn’t matter so much,” I said. 
“The serious part about the business is that it 
may cause an international situation, as you 
have sent to prison a distant cousin of the Prime 
Minister of England.’’ 

Although the magistrate realised the 
remark was a “‘leg-pull’”’ he thought apparently 
he had better be on the safe side, and later I 
heard that the sentence had been remitted and 
a fine substituted. 


























































































































1A HERD OF WILD GOATS STILL SURVIVES ON THE CLIFFS OF THE 
IRISH CHANNEL 
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rT .OGETHER with the greater part of the 

inhabitants of our country town I obeyed 
the command, which came forth suddenly from 
a passing motorised loud-speaker, and went to 
the market square to watch the exhibition 
platoon of the A.T.S. girls. Shortly afterwards 
they swung into the town behind their ow, 
bugle band, the side-drummers rolling their 
drums and the tenor and big drummers, com. 
plete with leopard-skins, doing the Orrect 
military callisthenics with their drum-sticks 
At the head of the column marched one of the 
most attractive drum-majors I have 


en in 

35 years’ soldiering, man and boy and 2. home 
and abroad. 

Then came the exhibition drill, nd jp 

common with many other retired infan: ymen 

now serving Home Guards, I went ot’ after. 


wards to hide my diminished male head. [ have 
spent hours and hours at different times ‘illing 
and training companies for trooping { the 
colour and review parades, but I hav never 
yet succeeded in making my men mo with 
the snap and precision of these girls dr :d by 
a charming blonde sergeant. But then, must 
confess, I never had the services of a c! ming 
blonde sergeant—mine were mostly mov. ched 


brunettes. During the whole course the 
movements the word of command wa_ -iven 
invariably on the correct foot, whicl not 
nearly so easy as it sounds, and I have 10wn 
several experts who have fallen doy ~ over 


this petty detail with lamentable result:. Not 
once during the 15 minutes’ marchii ~ and 
counter-marching, changing from quick ©» slow 
march, and vice versa, did I see a gir! out 
of step or out of dressing. Both age arid sex 
bar me, otherwise I should be off to enlist in 
the A.T.S. 





Written and Illustrated by 
LIONEL EDWARDS 
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NCE upon a time” are words that 
recall youth, but I am afraid “I 
remember”’ just as surely suggests 
age! When one looks back, the 

mere quantity of things that have changed is 

astounding, but more accurate thinking reveals 

a remarkable number of things that have 

survived, some of them from a far earlier period 

than one’s own youth. 


Many of them go to prove the truth of the 
saying that “‘ change is not necessarily progress.” 
Customs, and implements, last exactly so long 
as they remain of local value. The old disused 
outbuildings or ‘‘ backyards”’ as it were of most 
farm-houses contain many relics of a, former 
age—in fact, they are badly kept agricultural 
museums, in which old wagons and ploughs 
are crumbling away with dry rot, and iron 
implements with rust. Inside the house an 
ox-yoke, used by Great Grandpa’s ploughinan, 
hangs in the hall—a cold, gloomy, draughty 
spot in winter, which Great Grandpa, who like 
the rest of his age called a spade by its proper 
name, had no hesitation in calling the passage. 
In summer, nevertheless, this spot has an 
extraordinary charm, for the grey stone 1100r 
remains cool on the hottest day, and in its 
dark shadows Time seems to stand still, and 
one feels the ox-yoke should really be still 
in use. 


I remember ox teams in Sussex, Ber.» ‘ire 
and Gloucestershire, and they continued i’ se, 
I believe, up to the last war. Although  =re 
was a team of bullocks still working nearSw 02 
quite recently, I believe Earl Bathurst’s +m 
at Cirencester is now the last survivor ofa ‘ge 
which coincided at its height with Ne! %5 
victories. The big plough oxen had a d le 
economic value to a maritime nation, fo: 2ur 
sailors were in those days fed on salted eef 
and pork, and the thick, coarse meat of th ng 
cattle used for ploughing retained its }. ve 
when salted, even for long voyages. 





La Soe asin ees 
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2.—*I CAN 


The argument as to the respective value 
of ox and horse teams from the economical 
point of view long continued, and, in spite of 
cattle being cheaper to feed, harness and shoe, 
and also of their dual purpose, the horse won 
on speed. To-day history repeats itself, and the 
horse is in considerable danger of being ousted 
by the all-mechanised farm. 

Actually, it is local conditions that control 
the amount of mechanisation that is profitable, 
or even possible, on a farm. ‘“‘Cincinnatus”’ 
recently pointed out in Country LIFE a 
tendency of modern farmers to be ‘‘over 
tractor-conscious’’ in so much as they used the 
rubber-tyred tractor and trailer for jobs that 
cou'd be done equally well by horses. The 
horses may take longer, but throughout the 
Sreater part of the year economy in paraffin or 

er is More important than economy in time. 

in, the Ministry quoted a case of a farmer 

i only 50 acres, and two horses, expecting 
County Committee to send over a tractor 
ough 15 of them! There are many hill 
1s where the small size of the enclosures, and 
r precipitous nature, militate against the use 
-ractors. 

This brings me back to the point that local 
iditions are responsible for the continuance 
customs which in other places have been 

placed by modern methods. For example, 
ke hay-making. The mechanised methods, 
ich (given sufficient sun) simplify hay-making 
the south, are not possible in the wetter and 
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RECALL ONLY ONE OLD WOMAN WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
THE GENUINE 


ARTICLE” 


later parts of our country. Many of the fields 
are in any case too rough for sweeps, and 
sometimes even for wheeled vehicles. The 
illustrator of Pennant’s Wales (a water-colour 
painter called Moses Griffith, who died in 1819) 
depicted a scene at Capel Curig about 1768 
with hay being carried on horse-drawn sledges. 
I saw comparatively recently exactly the same 
scene on almost the same spot, and only the 
men’s costume had changed (pictorially for the 
worse !). 

Even to-day many mountain farms are 
almost inaccessible by motor car and in snow 
are isolated. I remember seeing a funeral 
cortege coming down from the snow-covered 
mountains about 1912 (Fig. 3). The coffin was 
bound on to one of these hay sledges with 
ropes; a lad led the horse and several neigh- 
bours hung on to ropes attached to the back 
of the sledge to steady the lone traveller on his 
last journey. The mourners followed behind in 
their best black clothes and looked singularly 
out of place in the snow-covered wilds. Never- 
theless, the scene had a strange, grim beauty 
of its own. The mourners were not, of course, 
in Welsh national costume, which had died 
out, at any rate in North Wales, long before 
then. I never remember its being worn even in 
my earliest days, although at places like the 
Swallow Falls at Bettws-y-Coed, it was dis- 
played on comely young women with the idea 
of attracting tourist attention to the various 
wares that they sold. 
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I can recall only one old woman (Fig. 2) 
who might have been the genuine article. She 
wore a ‘‘top-hat” with a flat brim over a 
peculiar white cap with gophered sides, of a 
type that was then universally worn by aged 
Welsh women, but seems now to have vanished. 
She invariably wore a shawl (red and black, if 
I remember rightly) and a pale blue overall, 
or pinafore, with sleeves, over her dress, which 
was dark brown and made, I think, from the 
home-dyed wool of mountain sheep, and like all 
the old ladies of that, and even very much 
later periods, she had elastic-sided boots. She 
was distinctly witch-like, but had evidently 
been a beauty in her youth, as her features 
were good, and her failing eyes, which peered 
at one through large spectacles, were of a colour 
that must have set many a susceptible heart 
beating faster once upon a time! My last 
recollection of this handsome old dame was 
seeing her sitting on a high-backed chair 
outside her whitewashed cottage, dozing in the 
autumn sunshine, in what was also the 
autumn of her days, for she passed away 
that winter. 


Only some ten years previously there was 
another of the last of the ‘‘top-hats”’ living at 
Roe-Wen in the Conway Valley and keeping 
the tiny village shop (the ancestor of modern 
multiple stores, for it sold everything from hats 
to cheese !). Her name was Davis, and she was 
a dear old lady, extremely popular with the 
local children, some of whom she allowed to 
come and ‘‘keep shop’’ for her in the holidays 
—which on wet days was almost as popular 
with their parents, who found school holidays 
then, as now, at times somewhat strenuous 
and unrestful ! 


Roe-Wen means the White Roe, which 
was doubtless a rare beast at all times. I have 
never seen such an animal in the flesh, but 
Millais’s British Deer and Theiy Homes gives an 
illustration of a pied variety (shot at Foyers, 
Inverness-shire). All varieties of deer are 
extinct in North Wales, which is singularly 
lacking in wild life, at any rate, as far as the 
larger beasts and birds are concerned. The old 
tag which states that ‘‘Taffy was a thief,’”’ I 
have never considered to be remarkable for 
its truth, although doubtless it applied in the 
age when the wild Welsh issued from their 
fastnesses in the hills and raided the English 
border—the Rows of Chester and the fortified 
farm of Stokesay Castle being existing monu- 
ments to their forays. 


Since those days their predatory instinct 
has confined itself to poaching, which probably 
accounts for there being no survivors of the 
deer family, as it does for the small bags made 
in the Principality by legitimate sportsmen of 
fish, flesh and fowl. 


Poaching seems in the blood and confined 
to no one class. I remember an old gentleman, 
a former vicar of our parish, who poached 
unblushingly, not only on his squire’s land but 
on everyone else’s. He had, he confessed, ‘‘no 
memory for boundaries.’’ He had, as an excuse, 
permission to shoot on certain farms, and the 
small farmers, who all poached themselves, 
aided and abetted his misdemeanours. In spite 
of his well-known delinquencies he was as 
popular with the squire as with all his other 
parishioners—far more so than any of his more 
orthodox successors, I am afraid. 


A cousin of mine who lives on the English 
side of the border has also a small farm in the 
Denbighshire hills, to which in August he 
is in the habit of going in pursuit of the few 
and elusive grouse. On one occasion, having 
slept the previous night at the farm, he started 
out very early in the morning,,and, hearing shots 
higher up the moor, went in their direction. 
He met a sportsman, with dogs, who had 
already a brace of grouse in his game bag, who 
accosted the owner with ‘‘Good morning, sir. 
I hope you’ve had good sport? I don’t 
remember ever having seen you shooting here 
before !” 


The largest wild mammals that survive in 
the Welsh mountains are, or were, goats, and it 
is doubtful if these were indigenous. Droves 
of Irish goats were driven through Wales for 
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sale up to some 60 years ago, and the wild 
animals were probably only semi-feral, having 
escaped from these herds. Years ago I wrote an 
article about them in Country LIFE, and the 
editor received numerous enquiries from would- 
be sportsmen who wished to add a Welsh goat 
to their trophies. I need hardly say we did not 
divulge their whereabouts. 

At that period there were, to my knowledge, 
three herds, and probably others. Since the 
last war one of these has been exterminated, 
the last survivor being shot by the local 
musketry instructor of the Territorials. But 
another herd I know remains (although there 
are only seven survivors). For years they 
inhabited some steep cliffs bounding the Irish 
Channel (Fig. 1), but greatly increased tourist 
traffic, as well as increased shooting, has made 
them extra shy and difficult to find, and they 
are now seldom seen, except perhaps from a 
great distance through field-glasses. 


3.—A FUNERAL PROCESSION 


The coffin was bound to 


The remoteness and inaccessibility of the 
Welsh mountains is almost a thing of the past, 
but there is a little valley in a cup in the 
Carnarvonshire hills in which, far from other 
human habitation, there are two or three little 


whitewashed farms. To get to a post office, 
church or chapel from them means a trudge of 
many miles down the valley and round the base 
of the mountains. But by climbing a short 
distance they can look down into the next valley 
upon the nearest village, only a few hundred feet 
below. The slope is precipitous but smooth. 


When an inmate of one of these farms 
died, the mourners would take the home-made 
coffin up to the top and let it slide down the 
mountainside to the village, where others 
awaited to receive it. I never saw in practice 
this somewhat undignified method of speeding 
the parting guest, so I cannot vouch for its 
truth, but my informant had no reason to pull 
my leg, and he assured me that such funerals 
had taken place within living memory (there 
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is now a road possible for wheeled traffic up 
the valley, I believe). 

However, I have wandered from southern 
England up to northern Wales, and my 
excuse can only be that even a non-Welsh- 
speaking Welshman remains ever under the 
spell of the everlasting hills. 

The Welsh farmer is a Liberal in politics, 
but a Conservative in farming, and as far as 
the mountain farms are concerned, agricultural 
methods have changed but little—indeed, the 
contour on the map prohibits it. Sheep are his 
stand-by, but he breeds grand cart-horses, 
and it is surprising how high up the hills they 
manage to carry cultivation. Now, harvesting 
in the old style in England has long been defunct 
and machinery has taken the place of hand 
labour. But in Wales I can remember gangs 
of men, about 1900, mowing hay with scythes, 
moving across the field in a long oblique row. 
They sharpened their scythes not with a hone 


a hay sledge, steadied by ropes held 


but with a wooden ripe-stick (strick I think it 
was called in Welsh). This wooden sharpener 
was smeared with grease and sand, extra sup- 
plies of which were carried in cow horns. 


To-day the scythe is chiefly used in both 
north and south for making a lane round the 
headlands for the cutter, but in the large 
mechanised farms of the south they simply 
drive straight into a corn crop and waste “the 
outsides.’’ In relation to big acreage and time 
saved, this is not quite so wasteful as it appears. 
To-day corn harvest shows great changes. For 
example, a combine harvester does the whole 
thing with a minimum of labour, always 
provided the weather is suitable. 


It is not every farm that can install such 
expensive machinery, and in most the old 
system of cutting, carting, and stacking prevails. 
The horse-drawn, hoop-raved wagons, which 
were themselves works of art, as well as lasting 
a farmer’s lifetime, have disappeared in many 
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places, and their place is taken by a tractor 
trailer, whose driver still calls “hold tight” 
when he moves on, exactly as did the ho, 
who led the teams. 


Putting up the sheaves in stooks or shocks 
to-day is still a manual job. Although th. 
machine ties them together, round the head. 
lands (previously cut by hand) it is still neces. 
sary to do hand binding as in the past. Perhay 
they are not so skilled at it as their firbear, 
but most farm workers can still do it in , rough 
and ready fashion. 


Rick-building is an art, and I im to\ 
good builders get more scarce.  T! reshing 
changed with the introduction of the ti eshing 
machine as far back as 1820, which cause; 
many local disturbances, and the old 1 ethog 
of hand threshing, treading out or , mbing 
out, have long vanished into the limb: of the 
past. Many a flail hangs up dust-cove 4d ani 


FROM A FARM IN THE SNOW-COVERED MOUNTAINS 


by the mourners 


forgotten, and I for one have never seen one in 
use. Our old barn has a floor of pounded chalk 
and clay made specially for threshing, but it is 
long since the monotonous beat of the fail 
disturbed the slumber of the white owls which 
roost in the cobwebbed shadows far over! ead. 
h is 
er). 
ber 
t is 
the 
yur 
ke, 
ors 
alls 
-ail 
3S), 


In conclusion, one more memory (whi 
strongly criticised by the village schoolma 
I am convinced the countryside as I rem« 
it many years ago was more content thai 
now. To-day it is impossible to realise 
seclusion and serenity of the lives o 
immediate forbears, who, rich and poor 
led exactly the same existence as their anc 
had done for generations.’’ Continuity 
content. Change spells unrest. It was tl 
end of a period of high farming (and low w 
but old men talking of the past most cert aly 
forget the great discomfort in which the are 
supposed to have lived. Is this merely ag) 
is it not more probably ‘‘ the pride of craft: 1e" 
in a job they know was well done’’? 
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WHAT IS A GOPHER? 


OME of the quaint notions of the early 
ural historians can still be found in 
popular names of animals. The harm- 
nightjar, for example, was believed 


in At le’s day to be given to sucking goat’s 
milk is calumny has been perpetuated in 
the 1 goatsucker by which it is known in 


this « many other countries. 

yarnacle-goose is another bird 
‘ries with it through life a 
of a strange belief held con- 


whicl 


m1 
pro sgenesis. It was once thought 
that goose was produced from a 
barn It was believed that the 
barn. 3 adhered in clusters to trees, 
calle yose-trees. 

ribing the process whereby the 
shell was turned into a_ goose, 
Gera in his Herbal (1597) states: 


“Ag groweth greater, it openeth the 
degrees till at length it is all 


shell 
come orth and hangeth only by the bill : 
in sh t space aiter, it cometh to full 
matu ‘ie and falleth into the sea, where 
it gat 2reth feathers.”’ 

1en the early Spanish settlers 
first ited and established colonies along 
the © \f Coast of North America, they 
met @ strange animal which appeared to 
be t outsize limit in lizards. The 
Spani rds thereupon bestowed upon it 
the nme Jargato, meaning lizard. This 
was corrupted by early  English- 
speak ng settlers to ‘‘lagato’’ and this 


again wes finally changed to alligator. 

He odotus must be saddled with 
the re. onsibility of creating the strang- 
est horse ever seen, for the name hippo- 
potami, which he bestowed on the strange 
creatures he saw disporting themselves 
in the Nile, means river-horses. The 
ancient Egyptians were much nearer 
the mark when they called them river- 
swine. Modern zoologists have con- 
firmed the appropriateness of this name by 
placing the hippos in the same sub-order as pigs. 

The origin of the simple name butterfly 
is wrapped in mystery. One theory claims that 
it is to be found in Low German and Dutch 
folk-lore. It was believed that butterflies and 
moths flew about dairies and stole the butter 
and milk. In consequence, they were called 
butter birds and milk thieves and later butter- 
flies and moths. 

It has been suggested that the knot, 
or red-breasted sandpiper, gets its name 
from King Canute. Legend has it that as the 
King tried his famous tide-turning exploit, he 
was assisted by many small birds which ran 
about at the edge of the advancing waves 
calling aloud the king’s name. 

The name kingfisher derives from the 
Anglo-Saxon and means literally the chief of 
the fishers. Its more picturesque name of 
halcyon comes from a pretty legend. The 
husband of Halcyone perished in a shipwreck 


and she was so over- 
come with grief that she 
threw herself into the 
sea. Such devotion so 


moved the gods that they 
changed the pair into 
birds, thenceforth called 
halcyons. 

Many popular names 
lor animals would not 
| muster if subjected 

<een criticism. The 

k-beetle, for instance, 
cockroach and is not 

k. The Torbay sole 

witch and is frequent- 

aken many miles from 
von. The slow-worm 
a legless lizard, [the 
w-worm is a beetle and 
: silkworm is the cater- 
lar of a moth. 

The trade name of 

+k salmon hides the 
entity of at least 


By FRANK W. LANE 


three fish—none of which is either a salmon 
or a_ rock-dweller. Strictly speaking the 
name should be applied only to a member 
of the cod family found off Iceland and the 
Faroes. But the sea-wolf or the monstrously 


ugly angler fish are also sometimes included 
in the euphonious name to which we are now 
accustomed. 





THE WRYNECK GETS ITS NAME FROM ITS 
HABIT OF SCREWING ITS NECK INTO 


CURIOUS CONTORTIONS 


Few names have caused more confusion 
than dromedary. It does not refer to a two- 
humped camel but means ‘‘a well-bred, finely- 
boned African camel, and is comparable to the 
ordinary heavy beast of burden in the way that 
a thoroughbred horse compares with a light 
cart-horse’’ It is the Bactrian camel which 
possesses two humps. 

A further stage in this confusion of names 
has been reached in America, for there the same 
name sometimes applies to entirely different 
animals in different States. The word gopher, 
for example, means a turtle in Florida, a rat-like 
animal in California, a snake in Idaho, and a 
ground-squirrel in Montana. The people of 
Florida, in fact, seem to have a topsy-turvy 
nomenclature of their own. To make up for 
misrepresenting the turtle, they call their real 
gopher a salamander and their true salamander 
a Congo eel. They have real eels and—believe 
it or not—they call them eels ! 

The classic mistake in American christening 





ANGLER FISH, OR FISHING FROG, NOT UNCOMMON ROUND 
BRITISH COASTS 
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of animals is calling the bison a buffalo. Robert 

L. Ripley, once called down the wrath of half the 

population of the States upon himself when he 

stated that Buffalo Bill never killed a buffalo. 

Yet he was right, for the true buffalo of Africa 

and Asia is quite distinct from the bison of 

America. 

Many names naturally have their origin in 
the appearance of animals, and especially 
of birds. Typical instances are black- 
cap (from the dark crown), cardinal (from 
the bright red colouring), ring-dove (from 
the white gorget on the breast), wax- 
wing (from the fact that the termination 
of the shafts of certain wing-feathers 
look like the flattened tip of red sealing- 
wax), and golden eagle (from the golden 
tinge of the plumage, especially on the 
head and neck). 

Other names come from the habits 
and characteristics of animals. Salmon 
is probably derived from the Latin word 
meaning to leap. Tiger comes from the 
archaic Persian word tigra—swift as a 
javelin. The American snake called the 
cottonmouth gets its peculiar name from 
its habit, when threatened, of coiling 
and lying with its white mouth parts 
exposed. 

The goat-moth takes its name from 
the pungent goat smell which haunts the 
air in the neighbourhood of the tree in 
which it is hiding. It has been suggested 
that the stock-dove is so named from its 
habit of nesting in the stocks of trees. 
The wryneck has obtained its name from 
its curious habit, if taken from its nest 
and held in the hand, of being seized 
by violent convulsions, screwing its neck 
into strange contortions, and after several 
paroxysms appearing to succumb—pre- 
sumably from heart failure. If the 
captor then releases it, the bird is 
instantly up and away. 

The peregrine is said to have obtained its 

name from its wanderings. The male is called 

the tiercel from his being roughly a tierce, or 

a third, smaller than his consort. Incidentally, 

Professor Madden has pointed out that it is as 

incorrect to call a falcon ‘‘he’’ as it would be 

to speak of a bull as ‘‘she.’’ Yet both Tennyson 
and William Morris refer to the falcon as “‘ he.’’ 

Who was responsible for the curious 
“nouns of assembly” which enliven the pages 
of the heavier lexicons? Few words in the 
English language seem to have the dust of 
ages so thick upon them. A herd of cows, a 
flock of sheep, a pride of lions and a few other 
common terms suffice for the ordinary needs of 
speech and writing, but nearly all animals have 
a special word to describe them when in 
company. 

Here are a few of the more unusual 
nouns of assembly culled from the 500-year-old 
Book of St. Albans. When they are used to-day 
the spelling is, in some cases, slightly altered : 
dopping of sheldrakes 
spring of teales 
padelynge of ducks 
sute of mallards 
nye of pheasants 
dule of turkies 
walk of snipes 
murmuration of starlings 
labour of moles 
watch of nightingales 
charm of goldfinches 
lepe of leopards 
sloth of bears 
singular of boars 
route of wolves 
rag of colts 
pace of asses 
cete of badgers 
riches of martins 
shrewdness of apes 
One of the few birds with- 
out an assembly noun is 
the canary. The best 
suggestion I have met is 
a glitter of canaries, 
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PORCELAIN: CLASSICAL AND SENTIMENTAL 


HE Staffordshire potters found, in the 
porcelain factories which sprang up in 
such numbers about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, rivals more dan- 

gerous than the trade in imported china from 

Dresden and the East. The enamelled saltglaze 

of the 1760s came into being as a response to 

the challenge, but the situation was threatening 
to become serious when Wedgwood stepped 
forward as a new champion to take it up afresh. 

With his enterprise and ingenuity he was not 

long in rallying the forces of the local industry, 

and soon it was the porcelain-makers in 
their turn who were driven to the defensive. 
The direction taken by Wedgwood as the 
leading potter of Staffordshire seems to have 
been prompted by casual circumstances intro- 
ducing him to the new classical fashion of which 
the arch-priest was Robert Adam the architect. 
That the china factories also would sooner or 
later have been affected by the same movement 
there is little reason to doubt; but it is signifi- 
cant that hardly a trace of its influence can be 
seen in English porcelain before 1769, the year 
in which Wedgwood started his new manu- 
facture at Etruria. In the following year 

William Duesbury, proprietor of the Derby 

china works, purchased the Chelsea factory, 

then a very valuable concern, which had 
however barely escaped the ruin with which it 
was threatened through the ill-health and 

incompetence for business of its proprietor. A 

marked difference of character can be observed 

between the earlier productions of both Derby 

and Chelsea and those bearing the mark of a 

D crossed by an anchor adopted after the 





2.—VASE WITH LANDSCAPE IN GREY 
BY ZACHARIAH BOREMAN 


Derby, about 1780. Victoria and Albert 


(Herbert Allen Bequest) 


Museum. 
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1—SERVICE WITH DECORATION 
Worcester, about 1780. Victoria and Albert Museum (Herbert Allen Bequest) 


amalgamation of the two factories under 
Duesbury’s management in 1770. There was 
nothing about the amalgamation itself to 
account for this change of style, a change so 
abrupt and so contrary to the spirit of gay 
festivity which had become traditional in 
European porcelain, Coincidence of dates points 
to the explanation of this change: that it 
should have come about just when it did and 
not as a much more gradual evolution is surely 
the result of the phenomenal success which 
attended Wedgwood’s new enterprise, com- 
pelling his rivals to alter their course in con- 
formity with his own, 

The Continental porcelain factories were at 
about the same time similarly affected by the 
wave of enthusiasm for ancient art, particularly 
those of Germany (it was precisely in 1770 that 
the Meissen factory was put under the control 
of Count Camillo Marcolini, a keen devotee of 
the new cult). The results were in most cases 
deplorable, but in England, owing perhaps to 
their lack of academic training, the china manu- 
facturers were less thorough-going in their 
adherence to classical models, and more perhaps 
by accident than by any clearly conceived 
development of design, they succeeded in 
producing a number of patterns which could 
hardly be bettered for their suitability to wares 
intended for use. This is particularly the case 
with the Derby factory; the table services made 
there from about 1770 to the end of the century 
are conspicuous for the charm and good taste 
of their patterns, in gold and a severely limited 
range of colours, applied with a reticence which 
allows the excellent quality of the creamy white 
glaze to make its appeal to the full (Figs. 3, 5). 

The Derby shapes are sober to a degree as 
compared with the rococo abandon of Chelsea 
at the gorgeous height of its prosperity; but 
when comfort and cleanliness are considered, 
this freedom from complications of form is 
no disadvantage in articles intended for daily 
use at table (Fig. 6). 

In his ornamental vases Duesbury was 
perhaps less successful, although his urns and 
ewers avoided the close conformity in shape to 
Greek models which is the mark of most of 
Wedgwood’s productions of this class. Their 
elegant forms are as a rule set off by vertical 
stripes in gold broken at intervals by hori- 
zontal bands of classical pattern. In vases 
also, more often than in his table services, 
Duesbury indulged the popular demand for 
pictorial painting on china; it is characteristic 
of the altered taste of the period that the 
pictures are often painted in grey monochrome 
—a renunciation of the gaiety attainable with 








IN GOLD 


the enameller’s palette which would have been 
inconceivable in the first decades of the por- 
celain manufacture (Fig. 2). The jects 
chosen were mainly of two orders. First we have 
figure-subjects — compositions by Angelica 
Kauffmann or scenes from poems such as 
Thomson’s Seasons—saturated with the senti- 
mentalism which was so curious a concomitant 
in British taste of the time with classical 
austerity. But no less in favour with the clients 
of the factory were landscapes, mostly of a 
romantic nature, and these remained the most 
characteristic feature of Derby china in general 
for more than half a century. Artists were 
employed to make sketches of picturesque views 
in the Derbyshire dales and the neighbouring 
villages for copying at the factory. Here again 
we have a reflection of a peculiarly British 
penchant in artistic taste. Nor were table 
services immune from this invasion of landscape 
art (Fig. 4). However much one may question 
the propriety of employing such sketches for 
the decoration of porcelain, they are hardly 
more inappropriate than the lifeless classical 
heroics with which Wedgwood, in the less 
happily inspired of his innovations, sought to 
bring back dignity to the potter’s art. 

Among the English china factories it was 
Derby that was most strongly affected by the 
fashions of classicalism, and with the most 
satisfactory results; but traces of the same 
movement can’ be seen elsewhere also. At 
Worcester soon after 1770 the new formulas 
began to make their appearance—urns, wreaths 
of laurel, and the rest; but for a while they seem 
to push themselves in as intruders among earlier 
motives derived from Sévres and Meissen or 
from the East; nor was the change to a more 
subdued scale of colouring so rapid as at Derby. 

Even where purely classical themes were 
adopted they were apt to be applied to the same 
shapes, of Sévres or Oriental parentage, w ich 
had done duty at an earlier stage (Fig. 1). It 
was only with the change of managemen® in 
1783, when the business was taken ove: by 
Thomas Flight, that there was a whole-he« ted 
move in the new direction, and the : val 
Chamberlain factory, started shortly afte: ‘ell 
into line in this respect with the older firn In 
both Worcester factories, for a short time: ut 
the end of the century, there was a conside le 
vogue for striped patterns, often in blue nd 
gold only; the stripes were commonly gi\ 14 
slantwise twist (Fig. 8), to be seen also ir -he 
fluting of moulded table services of which « 2r¢ 
was a large output. In these fluted ware: “he 


painted pattern is often limited to a plain ld 
band round the rim and three or four si {ht 
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GAR-BASIN WITH FESTOONS IN 
COLOURS AND GOLD 


toria and Albert Museum (Erwood 


Bequest) 


conventional sprigs in monochrome—black and 
purple were favourite colours—used with a 
simple effectiveness which entitles these Wor- 
cester productions to rank as models of what 
decoration should be on china for everyday use. 

Less happy were the occasional Worcester 
experiments with landscape. The treatment 
is often heavy and unpleasing; the decorators 
lacked the nice judgment by this time 
traditional in this line at Derby, where the 
better landscape-painters seem to have under- 
stood precisely the degree of convention desir- 
able in conformity with porcelain technique. 
Moreover their work was not original; for 
subjects they went not out into the lanes and 
villages of Worcestershire, but to volumes of 
topographical prints such as The Copper-plate 
Magazine where they found them ready- 
made (Fig. 8). Their excursions into the 
sentimental were hardly more inspired. In 
this sphere, however, credit for inventiveness 
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6 JUG, COLOURED AND _ GILT, 
\ \DE FOR DANIEL PARKER COKE 


I rby, about 1802. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. (Schreiber Collection) 
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4.—TEA-CUP AND SAUCER WITH 
DERBYSHIRE VIEWS IN COLOURS, 
BY ZACHARIAH BOREMAN. Derby, 
about 1790. Victoria and Albert Museum 


must be granted to Humphrey Chamberlain. 

If Derby was often, and Worcester some- 
times, successful in adapting the classical to a 
material with quite other traditions, hardly as 
much can be said of the younger factory which, 
born at Plymouth as the venture of a Quaker 
apothecary, was transferred after a short infancy 
to Bristol. This removal, followed a few years 
after, in 1773, by its sale to a new proprietor, 
Richard Champion, coincided with the first wave 
of enthusiasm for the new fashion, the adoption 
of which in the decorations, and to a less degree 
in the shapes of the wares, followed as a matter 
of course (Fig. 7); no firmly grounded traditions 
of rococo or chinoiserie had to be lived down, as 
in the earlier-established factories. The freedom 
and invention which might have been expected 
in such conditions are not, however, the mark 
of the Bristol china wares; standing alone 
among their contemporaries in one important 
respect—that of composition—they seldom fail 


7.—CUP AND SAUCER, IN COLOURS AND 

GOLD, MADE FOR SIR ROBERT SMYTH 

Bristol, about 1776. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. (Schreiber Collection) 
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5.—MILK-JUG, PAINTED IN COLOURS 
AND GOLD 

Derby, about 1780. Victoria and Albert 

Museum. (Rev. G. A. Schneider Bequest) 


to show traces of the handicap suffered by their 
makers in working in a material—hard-paste 
porcelain—of which the technique had been 
mastered by its German inventors only after 
years of experiment. By contrast with the fresh, 
clean colours so well displayed on the soft glaze 
of Derby, the Bristol pigments appear as lacking 
in lustre as the designs for which they are 
employed seem too often tedious and uninspired. 

It is not perhaps surprising that the 
factory succumbed after a short struggle; but 
it is of interest to note that the Staffordshire 
firm which in 1781 took over the business 
achieved a modest degree of artistic success. 
The china of the New Hall Company—that was 
the title given to the new works—is of the 
humblest description. Here are slight nonde- 
script patterns of flowers and ribbons with 
sometimes the merest tinge of classicalism, on 
wares within the purchasing means of the 
farm-house or country parsonage. 


8.—JUG, WITH VIEW OF LONDON 
BRIDGE IN BLACK. Worcester (Cham- 
berlain Factory), about 1800. Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Herbert Allen Bequest) 
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KINGSTON HOUSE, BERKSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF MISS RAPHAEL 
4 Queen Anne house, built about 1710 for Fettiplace Blandy, a boy who died before he inherited it, by a 


designer trained under Wren and Vanbrugh 


INGSTON BAGPUIZE was a point 
familiar in the days of motoring, on 
a useful road following the Thames 
to Gloucestershire via Abingdon and 
Lechlade, for its curious name. The road 
skirting the Vale of the White Horse and 
passing through Faringdon, is associated with 
the later Saxon kings, and it is from their 
having possessed the manor that Kingston 
derives its name. It acquired its cognomen 
after the Norman Conquest from one Ralph 
de Bagpuize or Baggepus, whose descendants 
were its lords for 200 years, though how they 
got their name I do not know. It has, of 
course, nothing to do with bagging pussies, 
but may be connected somehow with Pusey, 
a few miles distant. The passer-by from 
Abingdon caught an enticing glimpse of 
Kingston House down a fine old avenue just 
before the road swung right-handed to cross 
those to Oxford and Witney in the village. 
Indeed the road may originally have gone 
straight on towards the site of the present 
house and have been diverted round the park 
when it was built. The house certainly used 
to be approached down the avenue, for the 
fine wrought-iron gates (Fig. 1), now beside 
the church (Fig. 6), through which the place 
is reached nowadays from the north side, 
stood till 1865 before a forecourt in front of 
its east face (Fig. 2). 
The drive now winds through thick trees 
and suddenly delivers the visitor alongside 





2.—WITH THE BLANDY URNS AT THE ANGLES: 
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the west front, which is an exact repetition 
of the east. This arrangement gives privacy 
to the garden side, and is no doubt to be 
preferred for that reason. But from the 
point of view of impressive access, the old 
approach to the east front up the broad 
avenue must have been the more attractive. 
It is easy to trace where the gates and 





GATES THAT USED TO STAND IN 
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FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


wrought-iron screen used to be: their line is 
preserved by a ha-ha separating park 
from the garden, at the north-east corner of 
which there still stands a charming brick 
gazebo (Fig. 4). This lies at the end of a 
raised terrace (Fig. 9), forming the north 
side of the old formal gardens which spread 
before this front of the house. The wide 


THE RED BRICK AND GOLDEN STONE EAST FRONT 
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rectangular space was probably subdivided 


into thre 


court, ©! 


screen, ¢ 
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enclos 
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e enclosures, with the entrance fore- 
itered through the wrought-iron 
cupying the central one. The brick 
ing the south side of the enclosure 
ugh hidden by later plantations of 
hrubs. Behind this wall the back 
of the house still runs, leading 
through the stable yard and even- 
\ing the main road near the end of 
e. A fine pair of brick gate-piers 
ed by urns (Fig. 8) stands on the 
of this lane, giving into the kitchen 
t seems not unlikely that they have 
ed from elsewhere, perhaps from 
of the wrought-iron screen of the 
where it joined the enclosing walls, 
‘y were obviously intended for a 
where they can be better seen than 
it. We can imagine them where the 
resses stand to-day (Fig. 3), with 
alls extending to right and left, and 
-work in the middle. Beyond would 
en a paved forecourt. Indeed, there 
but buried 2 ft. beneath the present 
nce, when the lay-out was altered in 
e paving was retained as a foundation 
wn. Inthe illustration this can be seen 
lightly as it approaches the house. 
» consequence of this curious measure 
ibout 2 ft. is cut off from the height 
ront, as originally designed. It may 
ve been felt that, deprived of its 
ruptly, and the ground level should 
d accordingly. 


The interesting Queen Anne or early 


Georg! 
destru 


The de 


i fagade has lost something by the 
tion of the framework designed for it. 
ign of the house is in many respects 


unusual. The materials are a fine scarlet 
brick with golden oolite stone dressings, 
y, from its rich colouring, Burford 


probabl 


3.—FROM THE AVENUE. 
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THE CYPRESSES MARK WHERE THE GATES OF 
THE FORECOURT STOOD 


GAZEBO. IT FORMS THE CORNER OF THE WALLED GARDEN IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE 
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6.—KINGSTON BAGPUIZE CHURCH, AS RE-BUILT IN _ 1800 
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7.—STEPS TO TERRACE LEADING 


TO THE GAZEBO 


6, 1942 


stone. (The Windrush, down which so much Stone 
from the Burford and Tainton quarries Was 
floated to Oxford and London, joins the Thames 
only a couple of miles north of Kingston 
New Bridge.) The roofs, standing up unconceale4 
are covered with lead, each ridge terminating 
correctly in a pediment. The chimneys are gop: 
centrated into two pairs of coupled stack, 
flanking the central block. The symmetricg 
treatment of the fagades is emphasised by the bol 
coigning, and also by the urns on the corners— 
which more will be said. In contrast to th strong 
horizontal lines of the cornices and string-coi rse, the 
designer made unusual use of curves in he wip. 
dows: those of the first floor have segment | heads 
and on the ground floor are arched. Their st -roun¢s 
have a moulding of fine firm section, and a pe «iliarity 
is that the keystones, instead of sloping inwa ‘s from 
the top, slope slightly outwards, so that + ey ar 
emphasised by catching the light. The rv jcated 
portal, in which a Doric order is merged, : »ports 
an entablature; the window above has ilarly 
worked into it a quarter of an Ionic column - ; each 
side, supporting a segmental entablature. e two 
ends (Fig. 5) are spanned by the pediment fo: -ed by 
the roof, but are given a flat silhouette y the 





8.—URN AND GATE PIER TO KITCHEN 
GARDEN 


ridge of the transverse roof crowned in the centre 
by the arch coupling the chimney-stacks. 

In the marked individuality of this design, 
several points of style clearly stand out. It is 
strongly baroque in feeling, with scarcely a hint of 
Palladio’s influence, so strong in Inigo Jones and 
his eighteenth-century school. There is a strain 
of Wren in the strong, simple composition, and 
the subtle mouldings. But a definite heaviness, and 
such features as the arched windows and chimney- 
stacks, betray a close affinity to Vanbrugh. ‘here 
is no reason to think that either of these «reat 
architects was concerned in the design. Bu: its 
comprising such marked characteristics of bo h 1s 
strong evidence that the designer was intim tely 
familiar with them. It is all rather too nai\. fot 
their associate Hawksmoor; but their d iple 
John James of Greenwich could have done ‘(his 
own house at Eversley has many poin 
common); or one of their master masons. C! 
pher Kempster owned the Burford quarrie: 
at Oxford there was the firm of Townsenc 
produced not dissimilar work. 

Whoever it was, there can be no doul 
stylistic grounds, that the house was designed 
the influence of Wren and Vanbrugh, about 17 
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9.—_THE GAZEBO AND 


In an account of the house by Captain A. 
Henderson-Livesey, written for its late owner 
Mr. E. A. Strauss, a case is made for Sir Roger 
Pratt, pupil of Inigo Jones and architect of 
Coleshill, having designed it before 1670 for 
Thomas Latton. Documentary evidence was 
said to be then available showing that the pres- 
ent building was in existence at that date, 
when Thomas Latton’s son sold the property. 
It is unfortunate that this evidence was not 
quoted, and is not now available. But the de- 
sign itself contains one item of information, 
besides its stylistic affinities (which are far 
removed from anything Pratt ever designed). 

The purchaser from the Lattons was 
Edmund Fettiplace, whose only daughter 
married John Blandy. On Edmund’s death 
in 1710 the property passed to Fettiplace 
Blandy, the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blandy. Mrs. Blandy was by then dead, 
and her husband enjoyed the property as 
trustee for his son—who also died, in 1718. 
A daughter, who then inherited, in 1728 sold 
the estate back to her father, who did not 
become its owner till then. If, as its style 
implies, the house was built between 1710-20, 
it was therefore erected for an infant heir as 
a kind of magnificent coming-of-age celebra- 
tion. Now, the Blandy arms are or three urns 
sable with flames coming out of them, such 
| as are so very marked a feature of the skyline 
of the house. Urns, of course, were a common 
omament on parapets, but the unusual and 
emphatic design of these, and the fact that 
they are surmounted by flames, would be a 
queer coincidence were they not the emblems 
of the builder of the house, or rather of the 
chili who was to succeed to it. The three 
blac! urns with golden flames also occur on 
the cates. 


iohn Blandy, if he was building for his 
took care that his inheritance should 
for nothing. A cockpit is still pointed 
in the basement of the gazebo at the 


if the terrace (Fig. 11) : a circular, brick- 
‘ed cellar of curious construction. At 
tisk of spoiling a picturesque story, I 
t admit that it does not fulfil my ideas 
cockpit in days when the sport was not 
ul, and looks more like an ice-house with 
it filled in. The gazebo is at the end of 
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TERRACE 


the terrace separating the enclosed from the 
wilderness gardens. A broad old flight of 
steps takes us up to it from a gate abreast of 
the north end of the house (Fig. 7). The 
terrace is raised on a series of transverse 
barrel vaults of rubble stone, accessible from 
among the shrubs along its north side. A 
number of old yews are rooted in a stone 
parapet raised on this side, their trunks and 
branches forming a canopy to the terrace. 
Though the parapet may be of later con- 
struction than the terrace itself, the yews 
would seem to be self-sown in it. The door 
to the gazebo is flanked by curved brick 
“cheeks,” one containing a tiny closet, the 
other a staircase to the flat roof (Fig. 9). 
Within is a single room of painted wainscot 





10.—INSIDE 





THE GAZEBO 


(Fig. 10), with a fireplace, and windows in 
three walls. The original sash-bars, of semi- 
circular inner section, have a quatrefoil in 
relief at their intersection, an ornament not 
found in the windows of the house. This, and 
the diaper of flared headers on the brickwork, 
the plaster cove in the cornice, and the 
simplicity of the whole building in contrast 
to the house itself, may imply that the 
gazebo, and hence the garden walls and 
terrace, were built somewhat earlier, and 
certainly by a less accomplished mason, than 
the mansion. But this is an aspect of its 
curious, and tantalisingly uncertain, history 
which must be left till another week. 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
(To be concluded.) 


11—THE BRICK-VAULTED COCKPIT BENEATH THE GAZEBO 





THE KINDLY FRUITS 
OF 1942 


NIR,—When Major Jarvis (in his 
S Notes last week) wrote about the 
abnormal fruiting of the laurel and the 
infrequency with which this happens, 
he might have instanced several other 
trees and shrubs which have done the 
same unusual thing and given large 
crops of fruit. One outstanding ex- 
ample has been Prunus Pissartii, the 
purple-leaved plum, which in most 
parts of the country has been covered 
with its small round dark red plums, 
so useful and palatable when stewed 
or made into jam. 

The almonds too have seldom had 
such a widespread crop, and though 
the Ministry of Agriculture has warned 
people against using the bitter ones, 
the sweet ones will be valued later on, 
if allowed to remain on the tree and in 
tre husk as long as possible. The 
bitter ones can be dried and used spar- 
ingly for flavouring purposes, without 
an inquest necessarily following. 

The crab apples too have been 
wonderfully prolific, especially the 
purple-foliaged sorts like Pyrus pur- 
purea and P. Eleyii, and all the crabs 
are really lovely for jelly. Even 
Cydonia japonica has shown what it 
can do in fruiting well. 

The chief reason for this is, of 
course, the absence of spring frosts 
when all these early-flowering subjects 
were in bloom, aided, no doubt, by 
the dryness of the soil at the time, 
which must have helped fertilisation 
very much. The laurels bloomed 
profusely and, again benefiting by the 
good weather, set unusually well, 
though the various types of fruiting 
bunch may have been due to the 
plants being of different varieties. 
There are, of course, quite a number 
of varieties. 

Birds have always been fond of 
cherries, and one has to remember 
that the laurel is a cherry, Prunus 
Laurocerasus and no doubt this 
accounts to some extent for the 
remarks Major Jarvis made as to the 
interest birds took in them. If a 
choice of dessert were offered the birds 
or hens I am sure they would choose 
the cherry, though the hens may also 
consider that balancer meal is not all 
it is cracked up to be and look upon 


the laurel cherries as a welcome 
change. 
The Portugal laurel (Prunus 


lusitanica) has also borne large crops 
of small raisin-like berries this season 
and these again have been eagerly 
devoured by birds, but this is not 
surprising seeing that Loudon in his 
Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs 
makes a very pointed note on how 
fond birds are of these fruits and how 
they are considered excellent food for 
pheasants. 

Never have I known a season in 
which those words “the kindly fruits 
of the earth”’ have had such a full and 
satisfying meaning. — J. S. DAKERs, 
Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


SWALLOWS IN THE 
SHETLANDS 


Sir,—In the Shetland Islands we are 
compensated for the departure of 
summer by the advent of the sea trout 
and migratory birds. This year we 
have been favoured with an abundance 
of the latter, and in particular 
swallows. Never in the memory of an 
elderly bird-watcher have so many 
swallows been seen at this time of the 
year. On September 24 comes the 
first entry in my bird log, when three 
swallows were seen resting on a tele- 
graph wire. and every day since 
swallows have received most frequent 
mention and in increasing numbers. 
On one evening in particular over 
90 could be seen on the sheltered 
lee of a hill, busy feeding on the few 
insects that were still on the wing. 

Not only those interested in bird 
life have remarked on their numbers 
and their disregard of man’s presence 
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and habitation, but school children 
and townsfolk have had their interest 
roused by the sight of these delightful 
creatures winging their way close to 
the ground along the roads, round 
houses and over garden walls. 

On another evening recently I 
was lying hidden in a bed of reeds by 
a loch side. The evening flight of 
mallard had been good, but long after 
it was over and the light in the western 
sky had faded, I remained in my hide 
fascinated by the swallows which were 
hawking insects above the reeds, and 
at times hovering just over my head. 

My bird-watcher friend previously 
referred to informed me that he had 
seen a big flock of swallows on the 
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had to preach from his pulpit, which 
was a hill, as there were no churches at 
that time. Surely said the giant, in 
mockery, your God deserves a church 
from which you can preach. I will 
build one for you on condition that 
you tell me my name. If you cannot 
do this, I demand as a forfeit, the sun 
and the moon. St. Lawrence told him 
that the sun and moon were not his to 
give. ‘‘ Well,”’ replied the giant, ‘“‘ then 
you must give me your own eyes.” 
St. Lawrence agreed that he could 
have his eyes if the church was built, 
reminding him that a blind man could 
preach just as well as one that can see. 

Fortunately, St. Lawrence over- 
heard the giant’s name mentioned by 


THE CRYPT OF LUND CATHEDRAL WITH ITS TWISTED 
PILLARS 


(See letter ‘Lund Cathedral, Sweden’’) 


evening of October 10 mount higher 
and higher in the air and then make 
off due east. He also reported that 
in the third week of September he had 
seen a big flock of skylarks doing like- 
wise, and advanced the theory that 
migrants, if held up by bad weather 
in these islands, returned to Norway. 
Unfortunately, Censor regulations 
forbid a detailed report of present 
weather conditions, but if I state that 
they are unpleasant in the extreme, 
those who know the Islands can hazard 
a guess as to why these migrants are 
still with us instead of with our 
friends in the Eighth Army.—A. A. 
MarR (Captain), Holmsgarth, Lerwick, 
Shetland Islands. 


LUND CATHEDRAL, 
SWEDEN 


S1r,—The crypt of Lund Cathedral, 
Sweden, is one of the finest and most 
extensive Romanesque works in the 
north of Europe and was constructed 
about 1123 by Archbiship Asker. 

There is a very strange legend 
about the beautiful pillars of this 
crypt which are shown in this photo- 
graph which I took there. 

There lived a giant on the out- 
skirts of the town who had his living 
quarters underground. St. Lawrence 


the giant’s wife as she was putting their 
child to bed. When the church was 
nearly finished he told the giant that 
he knew his name. Finding that he 
would be unable to take St. Lawrence’s 
eyes, he was determined to destroy 
what he had erected and rushing down 
into the crypt he, his wife and their 
child tugged and pulled at the 
columus but were unable to move 
them, as One was stronger than they. 
As their strength weakened, the giant, 
his wife, and the child, gradually 
turned to stone and there you can still 
see them clutching the stone pillar. 

J. DENTON Rosinson, Darlington. 


GARDEN PESTS 


S1r,—I can corroborate Major Jarvis 
and the wasps this year. We have had 
the same experience with apples and 
pears; had to pick before they were 
ripe and none is going to keep. 
Discussing it with one or two farmers, 
we remarked that every year before 
the war at the local Flower and Vege- 
tables, etc. Show prizes were given to 
the children who collected the largest 
number of queen wasps in the parish. 
I judged this section for several years. 
It was amazing the number these boys 
and girls caught. This has stopped 
during the war. We propose to revive 
the prizes next year. 








I think your interpretation about 
the large cabbage butterfly larva ‘ 
the correct one. We had the same 
plague at Romden but caught it in 
time. The schoolmaster of the paris) 
school told me that the boys had 
killed this year a thousand of the 
butterflies of this pest. 

Lastly, for your recor 










On the 
subject you may care to not» that op 
October | and 2, bright hot « ays afte; 
the preceding cold fortnight, « \¢ seven. 
spotted ladybird swarmed gain jp 
exactly the same fashion anc place as 
noted in my letter publishe in your 
issue of October 9. Th y then 
disappeared. 





I remember reading a ote jp 






Country LIFE, one of the ctober 
numbers of 1939, in which y _ stated 
that it was proposed to TY on 
CountTRY LIFE on the same es, he. 





to give its readers a weekl: hiff of 
the country amid their war c es and 
not to dabble in the war it And 
nobly has that intention bee: _ lfilled 
I have just read the Octobe: 3 issue 
It is, if I may say so, a re: -rkabk 
one: every article as one tu ed th 









pages appeared even more i eSting 
than the one just read.—E STEB- 





BING (Professor), Depart; it oj 
Forestry, 10, George Square, | burgh 


FOUR TRANSPC:.T 
ROUTES MEE 


Sir,—May I, a native of W 
well, protest against Mr. H. Smith's 
omission of it in his interest letter 
about the Derwent Valley in Derby- 
shire? The picture is takei. less than 
a mile from Whatstandwell. 

The positions of river, road, etc., 
alter several times between What- 
standwell and Cromford, though 
between the former and Ambergate 
they run side by side like those shown 
in the photograph for the whole two 
miles. I believe this combination exists 
elsewhere, but for a less distance, and 
not with a trunk road and main 
railway. 

At the narrowest part shown, | 
have actually seen a stone thrown 
from the canal towing-path into the 
river, across railway, road and field 

The canal carried not only the 
Stancliff stone, but a great deal of 
Whatstandwell stone to the present 
Houses of Parliament. This transit 
took a fortnight. 

Two of Mr. Smith’s statements 
appear to be incorrect. The railway 
when opened went only to Rowsley, 
and did not reach Manchester til! 1867. 
The road was not built till the owners 
of the neighbouring cotton mills 
provided it for transporting their 
manufactures out of the locality. Up 
to that time, the only road through 
the district was that from Crich to 
Wirksworth, now B5035. The other 
one is of course A6.— Ranson COWL 
SHAW, Clapham Common, S.W.11. 









stand- 































S1r,—With reference to your corte 
spondent’s letter Four Transpor 
Routes Meet, published in your issue 
of October 23, we here, on the out 
skirts of our city, through the famous 
and lovely Limpley Stoke valley have 
a similar instance of the four modes 
of transport being brought together. 
Here, leaving Bath, going in the 
direction of Limpley Stoke, we find 
the road, canal, railway and river 
running in close proximity. Just 
beyond the small village of Claverton 
the canal crosses both railwa: and 


















river via an aqueduct and co* inues 
to run beside its sister ‘“‘mode | the 
river throughout the valley. \ 





WiLkins, Bath. 
(Mr. C. B. Barrett also g: °‘5 1 
this information.—ED.] 
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BUILDING ? 
Sir,—Sir George Burt’s article ‘cto 
ber 23) is of particular interest § m® 
for I am engaged asa specialist . 10U- 
facturer, and automatically beco: © one 
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Another evil which 
had grown seriously prior 
to the war lay in syndi- 
cates erecting buildings 
for as little as possible 
and selling at the greatest 
figure obtainable, and, on 
many occasions, the arch- 
itects were financially in- 
terested in the syndicate. 

The writer strongly 
recommends that wher- 
ever the professional firm 
is financially interested 
in the scheme, it should 
be incumbent upon it, by 
law, to give the greatest 
prominence to this on 
drawings and correspon- 
dence. 

The remaining pro- 
blem is more difficult to 
contend with, but it lies 
in educating the public 
generally that, where a 
set of prices is obtained 
with a wide variation, it 
would be a major error 
to accept the lowest. 


THE A PORT STONE ON THE NATIONAL Dealing with wed 
TRU: ° PROPERTY, ALPORT HEIGHT own _ business factory 
(See letter “‘ Alport Height”’) premises, we have, in the 

course of years, created 

of the .-contractors to whom he full confidence between ourselves and 
refers nfortunately, our own con- our builder, and with the knowledge 
tracts in ‘ude prime cost sums or the _ that he appreciates the confidence and 
proviso‘ sub-contractors to us. moves with rapidity, we only ask him 


In t.« writer’s experience, a main 


trouble regard to unhealthy com- 

petition .nd poor quality of building 

and wor! manship in the past has been 
} due to tc lack of professional or legal 
§ control over architects. 

To uote an instance; a little 
while beiore the war a friend wished 
to embark on an extension and the 
stage W reached where he _ had 


sketch plans and an over-all “‘cubed”’ 
figure from his architects for the cost 


Sof the work. 





WHERE ANTHONY BABINGTON HID 
FROM HIS PURSUERS 


(See letter “The Babington Monument ”"’) 


s board, mainly financiers, 
agreed to his recommendation 
eed, and the architects were 
ted accordingly. When tenders 
ceived from a group of builders, 
vest price was nearly 100 per 
iigher than that given by the 
cts as a reliable guide. 


read 
to I 
inst 
were 
the 


ce 


t 


| consequence, steps were taken 
‘e down the scheme and the 
‘cts put forward suggestions for 
‘economical methods”’ and sub- 
‘S In which they claimed they 
onfidence. i 7 


‘he building went up and has 


ney been satisfactory from any 
st point. 


for a rough guide as to price, together 
with his advice for dealing with prac- 
tical matters, and then tell him to get 
on. We have always felt we have in- 
deed had value and the most economical 
scheme consistent with efficiency.—T. 
G. CHERRY, Amberstones, Horninghold, 
Market Harborough. 


ALPORT HEIGHT 
S1R,—Roughly midway between Derby 
and Matlock the hilly country attains 
its maximum altitude at a prominence 
known as Alport Height. 
Although but 1,034 ft. 
high, the view command- 
ed at the top is superb 
and quite uninterrupted 
in every direction. It is 
asserted that on a clear 
day no fewer than eight 
Midland counties may be 
identified. Be this as it 
may, the hilltop became 
National Trust property 
in 1931 through the 
generosity of an anony- 
mous donor. Apart from 
the view, the other in- 
teresting feature of the 
summit is the massive 
gritstone monolith (illus- 
trated in the photograph) 
known as Alport Stone. 

-H. Smitn, Belper, 
Derbyshire. 


THE 
BABINGTON 
MONUMENT 

S1rR,—A_ recent letter 
on the Wrestling 
Baronet of Bunny in 
Nottinghamshire re- 
minds me of another 
monument worth seeing 
in this district. It stands 
in the church of King- 
ston-on-Soar, a canopy 
supported by pillars, 
the whole a wonderful 
mass of carving in stone. 
A feature of this sculpture is the 
carving of about 200 babies in barrels. 

Of great interest is the fact that 
Anthony Babington, the young Derby- 
shire man who lost his head through 
his conspiracy with the imprisoned 
Mary Queen of Scots in 1586, hid on 
the top of this monument when the 
plot was discovered. 

An ancestor of his of the same 
name is said to have built this monu- 
ment in the early part of the same 
cer tury, but it is not known definitely 
for what purpose. 

The structure appears to 
be an oratory chapel, comparable 
in date and ornateness with the 
De La Warr oratory at Boxgrove 
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Priory, Sussex.—F. RopGeErs, Derby. 

[This is an example of a canopied 
chantry, a class of monument which 
came into existence in the second half 
of the fifteenth century and persisted 
far into the sixteenth, often introduc- 
ing Renaissance features into its 
inherently Gothic form. One of the 
latest is that to Thomas and William 
Fitzalan, twelfth and thirteenth Earls 
of Arundel, at Arundel, erected 1596. 
The De La Warr Chantry, 1534, in Box- 
grove Priory is a charac- 
teristic instance. Many 
are connected "with the 
practice of the old Roman 
faith, which of course 
applies to the Babing- 
tons, with whose rebus, a 
babe in tun, this monu- 
ment is enriched.—ED.] 


SNOW- BUNTING 
IN HERTFORD- 
SHIRE 


S1r,—Yesterday, 
October 15, in a lane 
near this village I saw 
a male snow- bunting. 
At a distance, to the 
naked eye the bird 
looked entirely white, 
and my first thought 
was of an albino yellow- 
hammer, if such is pos- 
sible. Only as I came 
nearer and saw the bird 
at rest could I see the 
black and brown of 
back and wing and tail. 
I wonder if other readers 
can confirm the pres- 
ence of this visitor.— 
E. H. STRANGE, Flint 


Cottage, Rushden, near 
Bunting ford, Hertford- 
shire. 


[Migrant snow- 
buntings arrive on our east coast 
from early September on into October, 
these visitors usually remaining chiefly 
in the coastal region, though some 
wander inland.—Eb.] 


THE RUBBER TREE 
S1rR,—In view of the present rubber 
shortage the enclosed photograph may 
be of interest. The picture was taken 
recently in British West Africa. Im- 
proved methods of tapping are 
accomplishing much in the way of 
increasing Output. The picture shows 
a West African tapper at work.—J. F. 
FRIEND, Weybourne, Farnham, Surrey. 


BERKSHIRE’S OLDEST 
TREE ? 


S1r,—The village 
of Aldworth, above 
Streatley, is famous for 
its canopied tombs and 
effigies, which Queen 
Elizabeth is said to have 
visited. Because of these 
attractions within the 
church, the ancient yew 
outside is apt to be over- 
looked, so it may be 
worthy of remark for 
being—by local repute— 
seven centuries old and 
the most ancient of 
trees still living in Berk- 
shire. 

A photograph is sent 
herewith, and possibly 
some of yourreacers may 
comment on the claims. 
The trunk, though large- 
ly powder-rotten within, 
is interesting because the 
wood clearly shows, even 
on the outside, those 
varied characteristics 
which make veneers of 
burr yew so extremely 
rich and handsome. 

As to other ancient 
treesin Berkshire, I have 
read that Charles 
Kingsley thought the 
Swallowfield yew was 
older than the thir- 
teenth - century parish 
church, but the only 
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yew I have myself noticed at Swallow- 
field showed no signs of extraordinary 
age. Presumably there are some really 
ancient oaks in Windsor Park, portions 
of which must be in Berkshire, and I 
think that at Donnington Castle there 
survive one or two oaks supposed 
(without any good reason) to have 
been planted by Geoffrey Chaucer, 
whose son Thomas for a time owned 
the place.—J. D. U. W., Bradfield, 
Berkshire. 


TAPPING A RUBBER TREE IN BRITISH 


WEST AFRICA 
(See letter *‘The Rubber Tree’’) 


OF ALLEY 


Sir,—The correspondence regarding 
Of Alley reminds me of two little 
thoroughfares in my native (much- 
bombed) city of Hull, Yorkshire, 
namely Bowl-alley Lane and The 
Land of Green Ginger, where I had my 
offices as a professional man, now in 
my seventy-fifth year. Bowl-alley was 
supposed to be where the De la Poles— 
whose palace was adjacent to a fine 
old house, still standing, where William 
Wilberforce the emancipator of slaves 
was born—had their bowling green. 
The origin of Land of Green Ginger 
is subject to many versions. Some say 
that the De la Poles grew ginger there, 
but a more feasible theory which my 





THE ANCIENT YEW AT ALDWORTH 
(See letter ‘ Berkshire’s Oldest Tree?’’) 
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THE SIGN OF MONUMENT INN, 
NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE 


(See letter “‘ An Unusual Sign”’) 


late uncle, a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, held was that Moses 
Groenhinger, a Dutchman, built small 
boats there, it being close to the River 
Hull which flows into the Humber 
Perhaps some of your readers may 
have theories on the subject. —GEORGE 
Easton (Colonel, late Royal Artillery, 
T.A.), 1, The Pleasance, Edinburgh. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN 
INSECTS 


Sir,—In the early autumn of the 
present year there was brought to me 
a specimen of the death’s-head hawk 
moth (Acherontia atropos), the second 
only of which I have had experience 
during a period of more than 30 years. 
It had been found at rest on a door- 
step in a North Midlands village. The 
man who found this insect, alarmed 
by the shrill sound which it emitted 
when touched, jumped upon it, crush- 
ing its abdomen and part of the 
thorax, and killing it straightway. 
He told me that the sound which it 
produced suggested that it had ‘‘a 
nasty temper.’’ I am reminded of an 
incident recorded so long ago as 1863 
by the Rev. J.-G. Wood, who wrote 
as follows: 

‘I once saw a whole congregation 
checked while coming out of church, 
and assembled in a wide and terrified 
circle around a poor death’s-head 
moth that was quietly making its way 
across the churchyard-walk. No one 
dared to approach the terrible being, 
until at last the village blacksmith 
took heart of grace, and with a long 


jump, leaped upon the moth and 
crushed it beneath his hobnailed 
feet.’’ The writer kept the flattened 


insect in his cabinet, ‘‘as an example 
of popular ignorance, and the destruc- 
tive nature with which such ignorance 
is always accompanied.” 

Enlightenment progresses 
painful slowness ! 

The crushed specimen brought to 
me, though badly mauled, was brought 
back to some resemblance of its 
original shape by careful manipula- 
tion. It now has a place in my 
collection. 

Some writers have described the 
death’s-head hawk moth as the only 
British moth capable of producing 
sound; but, not long ago, I had 
experience of another lepidopterous 
insect which squeaked. This was a 
red underwing (Catocala nupta), 
which, when placed in a box, uttered 
a loud, high-pitched sound, compar- 
able with the squeaking of a mouse. 

Reference to the pages of The 
Entomologist (August, 1880) furnishes 
a further instance of a lepidopterous 
insect capable of producing sound. A 
correspondent records having heard 
the chrysalids of the purple hair- 
streak butterfly (Thecla  quercus) 
squeak when held in the hand. ‘The 
sound they produced was something 
like two stones or marbles being 
knocked together in rapid succession, 
with an occasional louder sound.”’ 
The writer added that, as soon as the 
sound ceased, a gentle shake caused 


with 
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these chrysalids to squeak again.— 
CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX, Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire. 


AN UNUSUAL SIGN 
Sir,—I enclose a print showing a 
London street scene used as an inn 
sign—very unusual, I think. It isin 
Newbury’s High Street and shows 
Wren’s Monument to the Fire of 
London.—F. R. WinstToNngE, Bristol. 


TEAPOT HALL 


Sir,—Last year, in the autumn, I 
visited Teapot Hall, near Scrivelsby, 
Lincolnshire, one of the best surviving 
examples of the cruck-built house, a 
type of structure which has an ancient 
ancestry. ‘‘ Teapot Hall, all roof, no 
wall,’ runs the local jingle, and the 
house was lived in up to five or six 
years ago, when it was condemned. 
In a few years it will be a complete 
ruin. Its daubed walls are collapsing, 
helped by the graffiti which are the 
records of rustic trysts; the roof is 
falling apart, the floors perishing. Itis 
inexplicable negligence to let it rot, 
for the structure was originally sound, 
and there existed no apparent sanitary 
discomforts to occasion its damnation. 
The main room, contrary to what 
might be expected, is surprisingly 
spacious, and of pleasant shape. Any 
suggestion for the preservation of 
antiquities is unpopular to-day, but 
at least the local archeological 
society, if unable to get some 
grant for its preservation, 
should decently 
record its pass- 
ing by careful 
sketches and 








Rc. 


TEAPOT HALL FALLEN 
(See letter ‘‘Teapot Hall’’) 


photographs.—FRED BurGEss, School 
of Art, Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. 

[Though this well-known speci- 
men, it is now generally agreed, is not 
so ancient as its primitive construction 
suggests, it is nevertheless the most 
complete survival of the cruck type of 
cottage—universal in the early Middle 
Ages—and as such should certainly 
be preserved. The obvious source 
of funds for this purpose is the 
authority responsible for condemning 
it as a homestead.—Ebp.] 


EMERGENCY HANDICRAFT 
Sir,—I believe you might be inter- 


ested in the enclosed photographs of 
two “‘paper-cuts”’ produced by a class 
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of girls (average age 14) in my evacu- 
ated school. In these days, when 
materials for artistic productions are 
difficult to procure, it is interesting 
to see what can be produced from 
newspapers before they are ‘“‘sal- 
vaged.”’ 

These flower pictures have been 
cut entirely from newspapers and are 
mounted, one on black enamel paper, 
the other on hedge-sparrow blue 
wall-paper. The originals measure 
roughly 3 ft. by 2 ft—IRENE M. 
IRONSIDE, Fonthill House, Tisbury, 
Wiltshire. 


VILLAGE POUNDS 


S1r,—In Country LIFE from time to 
time there have been scme notes on 
village pounds, those places of deten- 
tion for wandering stock. Like many 
old-time features, these are rapidly 
being pulled down and the stone is 
carted away for building use. This fate 
has befallen two at least that I knew 
within the last 20 years. I enclose 
a photograph of one which has 
survived at Aswarby, not far from 
Sleaford. It is circular in form, and 
built of heavy blocks of stone. The 
walls are of such a height as to keep 
in the most active sheep. 

The man responsible for the 
custody of the wanderers was called 
the ‘Pinder,’ and oddly enough 
this information was given me by a 
gentleman whose name was the same. 

These local names are often to be 
found in old books, and occur 
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INTO DECAY 


in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. In 
motoring days, one often used to 
wish that some authority nowadays 
could impound the vagrant sheep 
and lambs that frolicked about the 
roads to their own danger as well as 
that of the motorist.—F. J. ERSKINE, 
Stamford. 


WHY BATS SQUEAK 


S1r,—Perhaps it would be interesting 
to your other readers to know that 
recently some experiments have been 
performed at Harvard University 


which seem to show that bats produce 
a great variety of sounds, some of 
them used for very special purposes. 





WAR-TIME PAPER-CUTS IN NEWSPAPER 
(See letter “Emergency Handicraft’’) 


THE ANCIENT POUND AT 
ASWARBY 


(See letter ‘‘ Village Pounds 


The human ear is insensi ve to 
sounds consisting of more thar bout 


20.000 vibrations per second. None 
the less, it has been shown the 
use of special detecting instru ents, 
that bats are capable of pro. ucing 
““supersonic’’ sounds as well as « \dible 
sounds, the former having a frequency 


of 45,000 to 50,000 vibratio per 
second. 

And what is the function of these 
sounds, inaudible to the ear of all 
but the bats themselves? kecent 
research tends to show that tlying 
bats detect obstacles in their path by 


(1) emitting supersonic not (2) 
hearing these sound waves when 


reflected back to them by obstacles 
in their path, and (3) detecting the 
position of an obstacle by localising 
the source of this reflected sound. 

This technique may be similar in 
operation to the sounding apparatus 
used by modern hydrographic boats 
where the testing for depths in the 
sea is accomplished by sending an 
electric wave which “bounces back” 
from the bottom and returns to the 
boat in a certain interval of time. 

In case any of your readers are 
interested in pursuing this subject 
further, I can refer them to a paper 
presented in the Journal of Experi- 
mental Zoology (American), Vol. 86, 
No. 3, April, 1941, by Messrs. Griffin 
and Galambos, of the Harvard 
Laboratory. 

Let me close with assurances of 
how muchan American ‘“‘ countryman” 
enjoys your excellent magazine. 
S. Ditton Riptey, Kilravock, Litch- 
field, Connecticut. 


HAWK AND SQUIRREL 


S1r,—Many years ago, while walking 
through a wood in the south-east of 
Ireland, I came across a family o! 
kestrel hawks, and while I was watch- 
ing them a kestrel flew from a bunch of 
briars almost at my feet carrying 
tucked up in its claws a red furry 
bundle which I could only conclude 
was a red squirrel; it appeared to have 
no difficulty in raising it from the 
ground, and flew away out of my sight. 

On another occasion, alsG years 
ago, a kestrel was observed te drop t 
the ground and rise with a rather !arge 
bundle in its grasp; it rose to a ood 
height and then fell to the ground. 
The bundle proved to be a stoat; the 
latter succeeded in twisting round «nd, 
gripping the hawk underneath, ‘ore 
out its entrails, causing the birc to 
drop. Both were dead when pi: xed 
up by a gamekeeper who had vit 
nessed the tragedy. While, as is vell 
known, the normal food of the ke ‘tel 
consists mainly of mice, voles nd 
beetles, yet when a young family 145 
to be supplied they are not over at 
ticular and will at times take © 1¢ 
fare, including an occasional chic <n. 
—J. D. Morrat, 19, Bucking am 
Avenue, Liverpool, 17. 
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An Alternative Plan for 


St. Paul’s, by W. F. C. 
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MORE LONDON PLANS 


FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY PLANNING COMMITTEE’S EXHIBITION 


ten (Below, left). 


4 HE remarkable 
bird’s-eye view 
shown below illus- 
trates a scheme 


renders the main 
ns « of the Royal 
Planning Com- 


‘plan for dealing with 
‘Paul’s area in a 
way. A smaller 
ce round the Cathe- 
artly enclosed by new 
; of not more than 
oreys, among them 
ting Deanery. 
most interesting 
n is the retention of 
ting Ludgate Hill 
1, and its balancing 
iew street south- 
is. Between them 
e block of buildings 
in the centre, and 
ing an axial view of 
t end of St. Paul’s. 
favour of this treatment it can be said 
iile relieving the Cathedral of its former 


enclosure by commercial buildings, and 


g the direct view of the portico which 
iccording to Defoe) had originally in- 

it preserves the oblique approach 
ised by 250 years and the existing 
's of Ludgate Hill. It also combines a 
feeling of open space, without isolating 


il’s. Wren undoubtedly envisaged the 
ral being generally seen over buildings 


of four-storey height, hence his treatment of 
the elevations in two orders, the uppermost 


to be seen clear of surrounding roofs. In the 
Committee’s design it is doubtful whether 


ihe two small buildings forming the entry to 
the piazza (one of them the present Deanery) 
would be adequate to frame the view of the 
whole west front as opened up by a broad tree- 
lined western approach road; they might be 


dwarfed by the great bulk beyond and look like 
mere lodges. The restricted western view pro- 
vided in this design is open to the objection 
that it does not provide an approach com- 
mensurate to the importance of the Cathedral ; 
but it can be argued that that is characteristic 
of London. 


The River Vista of St. Paul’s and City 


Companies’ Halls, by W. F. C. 
Holden (Above). 
The south vista from the river begins 


with a fine crescent open to the river and formed 
by two symmetrical blocks of buildings. These 
and the adjoining buildings, shown in the 
drawing reproduced above, should accommodate, 
it is suggested, the Halls of the City Livery 
Companies. Wren’s plan envisaged the City 
Companies’ Halls ranged along a river embank- 
ment. Actually, they remained on_ their 





medizval sites, where the majority of them are 
still. Though some have been destroyed or 
damaged, and few can be said to contribute to 
the architectural beauty of the City owing to 
their obscure, sometimes completely hidden, 
sites. Some of these sites may be required for 
proposed changes in street planning, and prob- 
ably all would be affected by any widespread 
reconstruction, 


Ring Road Cross-over, drawn by A. G. 
Webb (Below, right). 


Through traffic passes beneath the round- 
about, which can be elevated or, as shown, the 
thoroughfare be sunk. Vehicles leaving or 
joining the through road do so by the side 
track communicating with the roundabout. 
Crossing traffic uses the roundabout in the 
ordinary way. c. i. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH BUILDING? 
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THE SOCIAL BASIS OF GOOD BUILDING 


By R. COPPOCK 


The General Secretary of the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives urges that building should be recognised as a social service, Bai 


or uncertain conditions of employment make for indifferent workmanship. 





T is paradoxical that the building trade 
operative up to the war was but a casual 
worker, although engaged in an industry 
which from many points of view may be 

regarded as one of the most important in the 
country. Building throughout the ages has 
not only increased the material wealth of the 
country, but has contributed to its esthetic 
advancement—not, of course, invariably, but 
frequently. The hideous slums, ramshackle 
buildings and other undesirable excrescences 
blotting the landscape provide no advertisement 
for Progress, but one can see, even in modern 
structure, evidence of beauty and digaity. That 
being so, it does seem extraordinary that the 
largest number of persons engaged in work of 
sucn importance, namely, tne operatives, 
should have been so negiected in the past 
(particularly since the era of the Industrial 
Revolution) and have had to depend for their 
livelihood on an unorganised economy. 

Building, together with agriculture, is the 

oldest of man’s activities, for after food comes 
shelter. Many of the world’s ancient edifices 
and monuments, utilitarian and artistic, afford 
proof of the urge for craftsmanship. But the 
best results of craftsmanship are possible only 
under conditions in which the motive for work 
is not wholly economic. 


FROM GUILDS TO CASUAL LABOUR 


Building workers as a whole, since the 
collapse of tne old guild system, have laboured 
under wretched conditions, which were accentu- 
ated during the period in which the Industrial 
Revolution came to its full development. 
Indeed, the Industrial Revolution killed the 
guildsandtheirassociatedapprenticeship system. 

Right up to this present war, building 
workers had much legitimately to hope for and 
were, in fact, actively engaged, through their 
industrial organisation, the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives, in the struggle 
for improved conditions. It is not denied taat 
progress has been made and success achieved 
in bettering conditions, for there is striking 
contrast between the lot of operatives in the 
pre-1914 days whose lives are so poignantly 
described in The Ragged Trousered Philan- 
thropists (by Robert Tressall), and of later 
generations. But in spite of substantial 
improvements which disciplined organisation 
has brougat about, it remained an undeniable 
fact that right up to this war, that is, up to 
1939, the building industry as a whole was 
mainly a casual one, depending for its existence 
on the private grace of people who had the 
power to decide whether or not there should be 
building done. 

The casualness of building is reflected in 
the hourly system of payment and the one 
hour’s or two hours’ notice of termination of 
engagement. It is true that the housing 
shortage following the last war was so acute 
that the severities of ‘“‘casualisation’’ were 
largely mitigated by the housing schemes which 
local authorities had in hand as a result of the 
State’s assuming a heavy measure of responsi- 
bility for housing the people. But even so, and 
in spite of 4,000,000 houses having been built 
in the period 1919-1939, private enterprise 
dominated the scene, since the majority of 
those 4,000,000 houses were, in fact, erected 
under private enterprise. 

It is, then, the chief concern of the opera- 
tives (as well as, it is believed, of a large number 
of employers and architects) in the industry, 
to change its basis from a casual one to that of 
a state of a well-organised, properly planned 
economy, providing opportunity for permanent 
service for all engaged in it. The present war 
has given impetus to the move for essential 
reforms; and what the building workers have 






gained since 1939, not so much in direct wages 
as in conditions, will not easily be forfeited. 
Practically all work now, and certainly all jobs 
of any importance, are done for the Government. 
The urgency of the work in hand has made 
organisation necessary. So planning, however far 
it may fall short of perfection, must be regarded 
as an essential preliminary in an industry which 
had previously taken its stand on day-to-day 
expediencies. 

A very considerable number of jobs now 
come under the provisions of the Essential 
Work (Building and Civil Engineering) Order. 
This gives a guaranteed week of 44 hours to 
time-workers or an 8-hour day to bonus 
workers under specified conditions (the chief 
of which is that a man must be available for 
work during normal working hours). In peace- 
time such a guarantee would have been regarded 
as revolutionary, as indeed it is in an industry 
in which an hour’s work is all a person could 
legally rely on. But, as has been indicated, 
the essence of radical improvement lies in a 
planned economy. Without foreknowledge of 
requirements, it would be difficult to arrange 
an industry so that it provides a constant 
source of employment to every person in it. 

An industry must be so well organised that 
it can attract only the most suitable personnel 
and those potentially suitable—in other words, 
it must evoke interest and be able to retain the 
services of those attracted to it. That brings 
one to the vital element of apprenticeship. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


It will have been noted by previous 
reference to guilds that apprenticeship at one 
time provided the only means of entry into the 
building trades. The Industrial Revolution, 
the rise of impersonal joint-stock companies 
(against which, however, a substantial number 
of builders managed to exist as small concerns), 
the shift in population, the change of emphasis 
in the influence of one industry to another, 
rationalisation and new technique all contri- 
buted to put an end or nearly an end to 
apprenticeship. The significance in the change 
from medieval guilds to modern times is 
most drastically seen in the fact that building, 
which used to consist of trades, has developed 
into an industry. We are very pleased to note 
that apprenticeship, with all it entails, is to be 
revived, and that the necessary spade work to 
that end is now in hand. Apprenticeship means 
training and education. The Central Council of 
Works and Buildings under the Ministry of 
Works and Planning has set up a number of 
committees and sub-committees, of which one 
is an Education Committee. This is now 
devoting considerable attention to the possi- 
bilities of the post-war period. In addition, the 
building trades operatives’ and employers’ 
federations are in close consultation on the 
matter with a view to the establishment of a 
national apprenticeship scheme covering the 
whole industry and country. There are now 
local and regional schemes in a number of 
districts, and Scotland has a scheme under a 
national board, but all efforts to bring about a 
comprehensive national arrangement under the 
authority of a responsible national body have 
up to this date defied success. One records, 
therefore, with particular pleasure, the fact that 
all the ag:tation which the operatives have so 
persistently conducted for so long has at last 
borne fruit, and that at least one may envisage 
the operation of an apprenticeship scheme within 
reasonably measurable time. 

The insistence of the operatives on a 
guaranteed week found its reflection in one of 
the terms of settlement made in 1924 following 
a national dispute in that year. The clause in 
question provided for the establishment of a 


A return to the apprentice system is imminent and will be -alutan 


joint national committee representati\ 
employers’ and operatives’ organisa 
consider the subject of time lost by 

workers through inclement weather. Los 
in bad weather suffered by outside wor 
very serious matter, and the workers h 
firm in their demand for reform in this d 
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2 been 
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Ever since 1924 efforts have bee. made 

to remedy a long-standing grievanc Em- 
ployers did not regard the question as 1¢ {o; 
which they should accept sole respo: bility 
in attempting to arrive at a solution,  t felt 
rather that remedy might be sought on ay 
insurable basis. Eventually, therefor joint 
agreement was reached for approach > the 
Minister of Labour, who had expressed \. |ling 
ness to introduce a supplementary ins: ance 
scheme under the main Act if it could first 
established that such a scheme was des: -d by 
the majority of the organised employe: and 
workers. Accordingly the Minister set p an 
informal enquiry under independent chairman- 
ship. The sittings were concluded a little time 
before the outbreak of the present war, but 


subsequent events made further progress along 
these lines unnecessary, as the Essentia! Work 
Order gives a guaranteed week. 


A SOCIAL SERVICE 


It is seen that the war has resulted in 
certain improvements in the operatives’ con- 
ditions, which should b2 maintained. 

We have always conceived the building 
industry as an eventual social service, and 
we work for the day in which it shall be. 
Part of building operations have gained ques- 
tionable repute because of the contract system, 
under which it is generally the practice for 
clients to accept the lowest tender. This has 
the result of putting a premium on, or at least en- 
couraging, bad work, for the cheapest in price is 
usually the dearest in every other respect. This 
view should not necessarily lead to the opposite 


, conclusion, that the dearest in price is custom- 
“ arily otherwise the cheapest ; 


but the point 
is that price should not form the only or even 
the prime consideration. The customary tender 
system would not assume such importance if 
it were statutorily laid down that all building 
materials had to be of a certain minimum, but 
adequate, quality for the use to which they 
have to be put; and if it were additionally a 
legal requirement that all. buildings had to be 
in harmony with their surroundings; and that 
a condition of all contracts was a strict 
observance of a proper fair wages clause. In 
large buildings these essential conditions are 
present, for the architect’s specification provides 
guarantee of materials and of their use. What, 
it may be asked, has all this to do with the 
workers’ side? A lot. The best work cannot 
be put into cheap buildings, and all concerned 
become tainted by methods which set price 
before quality. 

We have said that 4,000,000 houses have 
been constructed in 20 years, but would 
anyone say that the majority of those houses 
are in any sense things of beauty or give reason 
for esthetic pride? The operatives | ok 
forward, then, to a state in which the build 
industry becomes “decasualised’’ and prov! 
occasion for permanent and attractive emp! y- 
ment of persons imbued with the spirit of 
craftsmanship. For this to come about it 1s 
held that the industry must acquire the ste’ 1s 
of a social service and be under State su; *- 
vision. Only in a planned orderly way can © 
avoid the booms and slumps of the past © 4 
reach a stage of a steady consistent output 

The views here expressed are elaborated 
publication by Dent and Sons under the title |! 
Design for Labour, one of a ‘‘ Design for Britai 
series. 
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DECORATIVE 
FRUITS 


)SE who contend that the garden begins 
lack colour after the first frosts have rung 
vn the final curtain on the autumn festival 
hardy flowers and their more tender 
in surely have little or no acquaintance 


ssociate er 

ith all se ornamental fruiting trees and shrubs 
hat hav been pouring into our gardens from the 
ast duri’ the present century. There is a wealth of 
naterial ich, if adequately exploited, will not only 
nsure a__illiant end to the floral year, but will bring 
beauty distinction to any garden during the late 


utumn i early winter. 
Ven‘ resome spirits who had the courage to 
the planting of many of these things when 


mbark | ; ; wh 
new and untried with the brief description 


»y We! 
he c ector as their only recommendation, have 
eaped a ch reward for their enterprise, and at places 
‘ke Wis] °, Kew and Edinburgh, and in many of our 
arger pr ate gardens where good shrubs are appreci- 
ted, the .utumnal pageant of berry is now recognised 
sone © *he most noteworthy periods in the garden 
alendar. Along our roadsides, too, fruiting shrubs, 
hanks tc che efforts of the Roads Beautifying Associa- 


Oe Sake al 
Avia © 
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THE SPINDLEWOOD, EUONYMUS LATIFOLIUS, IN ITS 
AUTUMNAL GLORY OF LEAF AND FRUIT 


tion, have now come to play a prominent part, and it is certain that 
in the future when we can return to the pursuits of peace, the use of 
such things for this purpose is likely to increase with consequent gain to 
the beauty and interest of our countryside. 

No race has probably done more to bring home to the less 
observant the value and significance of berried shrubs in the autumn 
garden landscape than the barberries. Nearly every member of the 
genus has claims to recognition. Even the common Berberis vulgaris, 
hung with pendulous clusters of sausage-shaped coral red fruits, 
though it falls short of the beauty of some of its Asiatic cousins, 
is not without merit. Among the Chinese species it is not a 
diffic lt matter to choose half a dozen first-class fruiting shrubs, 


}and the one named in honour of the wife of ‘‘Chinese Wilson,’’ B. Wil- 


Sona, whose bright coral pink berries are now thickly clustering the 
sligh ly arching shoots, should come first in any list. None is more 
depe idable or more attractive in its display, and, planted en masse 
on a bank, on a rock garden or by the waterside, it provides a feature 
at t. is season that cannot fail to compel admiration. 

ts two close cousins, B. Stapfiana and B. subcaulialata, whose 
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COTONEASTER WATERERI, ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT 
OF BERRYING SHRUBS 


berries ripen a little earlier, as well as the many named forms that 
have sprung from them are hardly less striking, and the same can be 
said of many of the other red-fruited kinds like B. aggregata, B. poly- 
antha, B. yunnanensis, B. virescens, which adds to its bright red berries 
the beauty of dark red stems, B. rubrostilla, B. orthobotrys and the 
distinguished B. concinna. Among named varieties that stand out 
from the common herd of hybrids and forms in which the berries are 
so rich, Barbarossa and Buccaneer are two of notable quality, and, 
to complete a handsome trio, Pirate King can be added. 

The cotoneasters are almost equally rich in berrying shrubs, and 
of these there is perhaps none more magnificent than the descendant 
of C. frigida infused with the blood of C. Henryana, called C. Watereri, 
a 15-ft. high bush of which is always an arresting sight at this time 
when laden with masses of red berries. The tree-like frigida and its 
variety Vicarii, which in some respects is better than the type, are 
hardly less beautiful, while the closely related St. Monica is another 
of the same high quality. C. Wardii with bright fruits of sealing-wax 
red and orange scarlet foliage is a magnificent sight in the autumn 
landscape, and the same can be said of C. lactea and its close relative 
C. serotina, whose berries ripen late and last in beauty until well into 
the New Year, when they present a glorious picture. The lasting 
qualities of the berries is also a characteristic of C. glabrata and 
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FRUITING 


THE FIRETHORN, PYRACANTHA ROGERSIANA. 
THE MOST NOTABLE OF ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS 
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C. glaucophylla, but unfortunately not of C. 
bullata, whose red fruits too often prove an 
irresistible delicacy for the birds. The wide- 
spreading and rather willow-like C. salicifolia 
and its forms have claims to a place among the 
best, and C. Franchetii and C. Simonsii can well 
find a place in those gardens where there is room. 
Besides these, there are the dwarf members of 
the tribe, and of these there is none better 
than the well-known C. horizontalis, whose flat 
sail-like branches are closely jewelled with 
small bright red berries, which gain in brilliance 
as the cochineal red leaves begin to drop. 
One has only to look about at this time by 
roadside roundabout and in house halls to find 
ample testimony to the virtues of the firethorn, 
Pyracantha Lalandii, as a fruiting shrub. Few 
shrubs compare with this in berried beauty, 
and admirable as it is trained against a wall, 
but not red brick, it is even more effective 
grown as a bush in the open border. This is 
not the only firethorn worth growing. P. ata- 
lantioides, P. yunnanensis, the orange-red 
berried P. Rogersiana and its yellow-fruited 
form called fructu luteo, as well as the orange- 
vellow P. angustifolia all deserve a place, 
and the best effects come by grouping them 
together in the border and training over their 


SUPPOSE nobody is so thoroughly self- 
satisfied that he has not some regrets for 

a misspent youth and some yearnings 

after ‘“‘advantages’’ that were not his. As 
I pursued these rather melancholy musings the 
other day it occurred to me to wonder when 
and how, from a purely golfing point of view, 
I should like to have been brought up. In other 
words, what, apart from the caddies’ shed which 
is doubtless the beat-all, is the best school for 
a youthful golfer? It is clear, I think, that he 
should live as near as may be to the edge of 
a course, so that he may be at it at odd and 
stolen moments. What are the essentials of 
that course? 

There are plenty of exceptions, in the form 
of fine golfers, to prove every rule, but I shall 
lay it down dogmatically that the course should 
be by the sea, if only because the wind blows 
more shrewdly there and I doubt if anyone is 
ever quite such a master of the wind as he who 
breathed it and struggled against it in youth. 
Secondly, and this I venture to think incontest- 
able—there should be there at least one really 
good model, a player of the first class, gifted 
with a fine style. The right way to golf is to 
learn first and think about it afterwards, and 
the way in which that first beautifully unthink- 
ing knowledge is best acquired is by imitation. 
When we grow old and set we amuse ourselves 
by copying some illustrious person and may 
even think we succeed, but no one save our- 
selves would recognise the impersonation. It 
is otherwise with the young and flexible. By 
following their idol like adoring little dogs, even 
as Bobby Jones followed Stewart Maiden, these 
can acquire a method which will stand them in 
good stead for the rest of their lives. 

The precise nature of the course is material. 
It should, I think, be long and not too narrow, 
since it is important that the young golfer learn 
to hit out. I once heard John Ball say that he 
did not like to see a young player too careful, 
and if the boy at first hits rather crooked that 
is but a very amiable weakness, which, granted 
a good swing, will be easily corrected when he 
comes to years of comparative discretion. It 
is far easier to curb a free-hitting style into 
accuracy than to impart freedom and bigness 
to a cramped one. Therefore, I doubt whether 
one of those courses on which the player drives 
constantly down an avenue between lines of 
trees or heather provides the best schooling for 
the “wild heart of youth.’’ I said there were 
exceptions, and here is one very obvious one, as 
fine and long a driver as anyone can desire, 
Abe Mitchell. He was brought up on Ashdown 
Forest, where there was not only heather on 
either hand, but strips of heather across the 
course. I once or twice had the alarming 
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evergreen mass a claret vine or a clematis. 

Where it has a bagkground of some dark 
evergreen, Symphoricarpus racemosus, with its 
clusters of glistening snow-white berries, always 
affords a striking picture, and the same can be 
said of that charming New Zealander, Hymen- 
anthera crassifolia, also with white fruits. 
Also with white berries, as well as in shades 
of pink and crimson, are the Davies’ hybrid 
forms of the prickly heath, Pernettya mucro- 
nata, an invaluable dwarf carpeting shrub which 
will flourish in any soil which suits rhododen- 
drons. The same soil conditions please the 
Gaultherias, among which the bright blue berried 
G. Veitchiana, G. tetramera with berries of 
turquoise blue, trichophylla and the Saxe blue 
G. sinensis are some of the most desirable. 
Quite unique among fruiting shrubs comes 
Callicarpa Giraldiana with shining berries of 
violet blue, and much the same distinction 
applies to Decaisnea Fargesii, never to be for- 
gotten when seen in the autumn with its curious- 
looking, long, dull blue fruits hanging from the 
twigs like inflated caterpillars. 

The spindlewoods represented by such 
members as E. planipes, E. yedoensis, E. euro- 
peus intermedia and E. latifolius with their 
orange seeds encased in coats of bright red and 


THE BEST SCHOOL 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


pleasure of playing with him there in his amateur 
days and I remember that he often drove too 
far and into those cross-strips, with, to his 
opponent, disappointingly little effect on his 
score for the hole. I can think of a distinguished 
exception likewise to the rule that it is hard to 
acquire greater freedom in after life. Sherlock 
was brought up on a short and surprisingly 
muddy course at Hinksey and it made of him 
a very straight but, by professional standards, 
rather a short driver. Yet when at a compara- 
tively mature age he went to Stoke Poges, the 
longer holes pulled him out wonderfully so that 
he could hold his own in any company. On 
the whole, however, I stick firmly to my pro- 
position that youth wants plenty of room. 


As to iron play I would have my hypotheti- 
cal youth brought up on a course where pitching 
was essential. This is not because I am not a 
great lover and upholder of the running shot, 
but because I think that of the two arts pitching 
is the harder to master and so the more import- 
ant to acquire in malleable youth. He who has 
learnt to pitch almost instinctively can add the 
running shot to his armoury later in life, but 
I doubt whether the player bred on a running 
course will ever acquire the fine, almost arro- 
gant, confidence of striking which marks the 
great pitcher. Cross-bunkers may have all 
manner of faults—a thorny point which I will 
not here discuss—but they may give the youth 
two valuable powers, that of getting the ball 
well into the air and that of making it stop 
quickly when it comes down. And in that 
matter of getting the ball into the air I would 
have my scholar learn on a flattish course of 
turf that is hard rather than soft. Thus he will 
have to do it all himself, with nothing to help 
him. 


In the matter of putting I would give him 
good smooth greens and yet not too big, so 
that he may have plenty of chips to play from 
the edge and learn to lay them dead. I imagine 
that no one would recommend the young lawn 
tennis player to learn on a court where the ball 
may do all sorts of odd things, but rather on 
a true one where he can trust the bound and 
so learn a free and confident stroke. Much the 
same applies to putting and, incidentally, I 
would stand firmly over the boy and see that 
he began with a proper putter and did not 
scramble or scuffle the ball into the hole with 
any old club that he chanced to possess. Here 
perhaps I speak too feelingly from my own 
experience. A good deal of my juvenile putting 
was done on wonderfully bad and muddy 
greens, first on the Athens course at Eton and 
afterwards at Coldham Common at Cambridge. 
I used to do it with various lofted iron clubs, 
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pink, the Stranvaesias, glorious when hung with 
red fruits, and the Viburnums led by our Native 
Guelder rose and its yellow-fruited form, an, 
closely followed by lobophyllum, setigerum an; 
betulifolium, are three other families rich in 
good things, and of course the wild roses like 
R. Moyesii, R. Fargesii and the rest neeq no 
recommendation. Among trees, the prospectiy, 
planter will find a rich hunting ground in th 
3 iN the 
id, and 
ading in 
and crab 


maze of the Pyrus tribe which offe 
mountain ashes, now a glory to bel 
the whitebeams, two groups as outst 
their autumnal beauty as the cherries 
apples are in the spring, and that is 


SaVine 3 
good deal. Some of the crab apples, ro te 
John Downie, whose large yellow a »les are 
washed with orange and red, are an nfailing 
delight in the autumn, and the yello ~fruite; 


quinces also are not without charm. 

no means exhaust the list of berried + 
The pages of any good shrub catalo 
with many more, and as a compleme..: to 
shrubs, space should be found for t 


ie two 
most charming herbs from New . :aland 
Dianella intermedia and its cousin D. te: .anica 
which, adorned with their large blue  cerries 
more than hold their own in the m: 


company of autumnals. G. C. Tay 





putters on any kind of green. 
arguable that if a player can learn to hit 


ball truly on a bad green he will hit it truly 
Did not the great Willie Park 
practise his putting in youth on a floor of 
Genius defies rules, but I think 


anywhere. 


broken brick ? 
mine is a good rule for ordinary mortals. 


It is perhaps invidious to pick out par- 
ticular links as ideal schools, and yet I will 
For all its great and 


venture a little way. 


beloved qualities I would not choose 


Andrews. I think there is almost too much room 
there for the purpose and not quite enough 
obstacles to get over. Our youth might cultivate 


too assiduously a low hooky shot from the 
and though he would possess great skill in 


running shot he would scarcely become a master 
of pitching. No, I would choose rather West- 
ward Ho! or Hoylake, and my final vote shall 
be for Hoylake, which seems to me to have 
almost all the educational qualities I desire. | 


admit I am thinking of it particularly from 


point of view of my own now advanced age. 


A small boy of my era would surely have 
every possible opportunity there. 


He would have had Harold Hilton, with 


kindness to youth and interest in other people's 
games, to give him every now and then a word 
of instruction. He would have had Jack Graham 
to play with, to knock the youthful conceit 


out of him and at the same time to give 


a contemporary ideal at which to aim, hov ever 


faint and pursuing. Here seems to me @ 
bination of educational advantages that : 
time must have been unique. 

Well, these are ideal if pleasant dc 
and there may be at this moment growi: 
some small boy who will prove all my th: 
to be utterly erroneous. He is learning, per 
with no model to look at on a very short, ™ 
course, sheltered by the hills so thé 
great wind ever blows there, and having n¢ 
to putt with save his mashie. Good luck t 
wherever he is, and I hope I may yet h- 
round with him to see him win his first of © 
championships. 


1ese by 
asures, 
‘e teem 


Select 


not ill adapted for that particular purpose, and 
it is now so long ago that I can say boldly that 
on the Coldham mud I was a good putter or 
was at least successful in getting the ball into 
the hole. But I was not a good putter < sywhere 
else, and that muddy training was not a sound 
one. Here again Sherlock provides an exception 
to my rule for the Hinksey greens at Oxford 
were very like the Coldham ones at Cambridge 
and he has always been one of the very best 
It is indeed 


He would 
have had John Ball to look at, with the most 
perfectly smoeth, round, graceful swing that 
ever was seen or—forgive a little antiquated 
prejudice—ever will be seen on a golf course. 
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“ What — no coupons needed for all those yards of chiffon? And what about austerity ? 

“ What about utility? What about The Board of Trade? 

: Ah, but this is a pre-view — a glimpse of the post-war world. When prettiness will have 
7 come back again and even men will be allowed double-breasted suits with turn-ups.... 
: Other pleasant and normal things will come back too . . . . Lemons from the fruit- 
a shops and cream from the farms. Sea-side holidays with the children. Trips in the 
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it By the time petrol is unrationed again new Standard models will be 
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family car.... 
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available for convenient transport and comfortable recreation... . 





In the meantime, save and work and strive—for victory ! 
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With victory achieved, their ar 
principal objective will again ‘ 
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~ THE MIDLANDS BECOME ARABLE 


)ING through to Birmingham the 
other day I was much struck by the 
‘~~ change in the face of Warwickshire and 
the other Midland districts. Things 


look nh tidier than they did even a year ago. 
Hedge re trimmed and ditches dug. It seemed 
tome, oking out of a railway carriage window, 
thatt. Midland graziers are now really getting 
into tv new stride as arable farmers. Those 
peopl: “ho farm in areas where there has always 
been ,e arable can hardly realise what the 
war meant to these Midland shires. By 
next r’s harvest Warwickshire should have 
an ar |e acreage greater even than it was in 
the g .t plough days of the 1860s and 1870s. 
It sho (d be more than half the county’s total 
cultiv ed area and two and a half times what 
it wa before the war. The same is true of 
Leice: -rshire and Northamptonshire. The first 
job,o -ourse, was to get old grass land ploughed 
and » some kind of order for corn cropping. 
Midla 1 farmers have learnt much about this 
in the ast three years. They have particularly 
learnt he value of heavy disc harrows. Heavy 
imple: ents are needed on this tough kind of 
land. .Vith crawler tractors and heavy modern 
imple: ents they can make good crops grow on 
their ‘ay pastures. Despite lack of skilled 
labour they have managed to harvest big crops 
that Cc» them and the country credit and, as I 
say, t! eir fields now look in good fettle as still 
more \heat is being planted for another harvest. 


* * * 


{AT about the future of farming in the 

shires? When he was at Leamington 
Mr. Hudson laid great stress on the importance 
of establishing what he called “‘ balanced mixed 
rotational farming.’’ This has been the in- 
escapable course during the last three years 
and it will continue to be so for several years 
to come. It was, of course, this same mixed 
farming that was pursued so successfully by our 
forefathers when the plough held the place of 
honour in all parts of England, including the 
shires where the land was laid up in ridge and 
furrow. Mr. Hudson believes that the changes 
we have had to make in our farming practice 
to meet war-time conditions are, many of them, 
changes that can be of permanent value to us. 
He asked Warwickshire farmers to make up 
their minds that they have finished for some 
time to come at least with the old unprofitable, 
careless days of grass farming—of farming with 
a dog and a stick. They have to create a more 
productive farming which will justify itself not 
only in war-time but after the war, when prices 
will not be so high as they are now. The Midland 
counties have big markets at their doors. Ina 
well-ordered society there should be no difficulty 
in finding markets for all that Warwickshire 
and the neighbouring counties can produce in 
the way of milk, potatoes and vegetables, as 
well as the beef and mutton which they have 
been accustomed to produce from grass land. 
Their grass land can be even more productive 
than it was before this war if it is treated as 
part of the arable rotation. This means leys, 
and with the Grassland Experimental Station 
at Dodwell in their midst, they should be able 
to learn what to do, and what not to do, in 
getting highly productive swards established. 

* * * 


—— to one of the Midland farmers 

who have heavy land to deal with, I was 
surprised that they do not think much of 
growing beans. Beans are one of the most 
use‘ul protein crops that the clay land farmer 
cal. grow, but somehow beans have been under 

cloud in recent years. Either we have been 
puticularly unfortunate in the seasons which 
have brought attacks from aphis and chocolate 
spct, so reducing the yield of the crops, or the 
struins of seed have deteriorated. This is a 
tatter that needs enquiry. Plant breeders have 
‘en busy for many years in developing better 
Suns of wheat, not only from the point of 
w of grain yield, but strains with stiffer 
iw which will stand up to generous manur- 
without going flat at harvest. Freedom from 
t and other fungus diseases has also been 


S 


developed. Can they do as much for the bean 
crop? In peace-time beans did not perhaps 
matter so much. We could always buy protein 
cheaply from West Africa, Manchuria, and all 
corners of the globe. Now in war-time, when 
we have to grow more of our own protein, the 
bean crop assumes a great importance, especially 
on dairy farms in the Midlands where they 
could grow much more of their own protein. 
* * * 


OME farmers are worrying about the possi- 
bility that they may lose one or more of 
the younger men still remaining on their farms. 
The last comb-out for the Forces was confined 
to the young men between 20 and 25, and many 
of them are only now getting their calling-up 
notices. Mr. Bevin recently announced that 
there is to be another review of the man-power 
on farms, and that this will again be carried 
out by the War Agricultural Committees. 
Presumably this time all the men on each farm 
will come under review. There are farms from 
which by good fortune none of the skilled men 
has been drawn, and possibly one or two men 
could be transferred and their places taken by 
some of the others less skilled, without appreci- 
ably affecting food production. There are other 
farms where lack of skilled labour is a serious 
handicap to maximum production, and where 
one or two more experienced men are urgently 
needed. This idea of transferring men from one 
farm to another will, of course, raise all kinds 
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of awkward personal problems. A man and his 
wife will not want to move out of their cottage 
where they have things as they like them, 
possibly to go into poorer accommodation on a 
strange farm. The trouble with the farm that 
is short of labour is often due to poor housing 
accommodation. Moreover, the farmer may 
not have a good reputation as an employer, 
and no self-respecting man will be anxious to 
transfer to him. But in these days when man- 
power must be at the disposal of the nation and 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton is proposing to transfer 
many thousands of industrial workers to new 
locations where they are most needed, farmers 
and farm workers will have to do the best they 
can to fall into line. Apart from the possibility 
of these transfers, there may be a further call 
on the younger men up to 30 who are remaining 
on farms. It will rest with the War Agricultural 
Committees to decide who can be spared. This 
is not a pleasant task and calls for impartiality 
and most careful consideration of all the factors 
involved. I know that more than one chairman 
of a Labour Sub-committee has made enemies 
among his neighbours in trying to do his duty, 
but allegations of unfairness are generally quite 
unfounded. It is much better surely for our own 
people—the members of the War Agricultural 
Committee—to do the job rather than for it to be 
handed over to the Ministry of Labour, who can 
have no close knowledge of the requirements and 
circumstances of each farm. CINCINNATUS. 


A FAMOUS FARM FOR SALE 


FINE old and perfectly modernised house, 
10 cottages and independent electricity and 
water supplies, are features of a famous 
farm, which, as well as the live and dead 
stock and the full equipment, is for sale 


by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Their 
announcement of the offer is a model of such 


notices, and it is in part quoted as_ follows: 
‘‘In consequence of the recent death of Mr. C. L. 
Hansen, the chairman of the Danish Bacon Com- 
pany, his executors have decided to sell the farm 
at Cholsey, where he lived for 25 years, and which, 
in addition to arable and dairying farming, was 
specially equipped for the rearing of pigs. Hansen’s 
Farm, formerly known as Blackhalls Farm, is 
midway between Reading and Oxford, close to 
Wallingford, and extends to about 300 acres, in 
the heart of the Thames Valley. It was purchased 
and specially adapted by Mr. Hansen for pig rearing 
and breeding on a large scale, in connection with 
his company, and in addition to general farming. 
To the extensive and very fine range of farm 
buildings are added nine special pig-houses of the 
Danish type, one imported from Denmark, and 
providing the most modern accommodation for 
about 750 pigs. There are modern cow-houses for 
about 60 head, with covered yards and calving- 
boxes, large barns, two Dutch barns, one of which 
has accommodation for over 400 tons, as well as 
ample stabling and implement sheds.”’ 

The 19 days’ auction of 9,000 lots of the con- 
tents of Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, realised £74,000. 

Felhampton Court, just over 400 acres, at 
Church Stretton, has changed hands for £16,065. 

Bournemouth and neighbouring freehold houses 
are in keen demand through Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
whose sales include Hendra, a freehold in College 
Road, for £2,400. 


WELSH BORDER TRANSACTIONS 


FINAL bid of £7,900 was accepted, at an 
A auction in Bridgnorth, by Messrs. Chamber- 
laine-Brothers and Harrison, for Lower Overton 
Farm, a freehold of 271 acres in Stottesden, with 
prospect of early possession. The firm has recently 
dealt with a large number of properties on the 
Welsh border, including Neuadd, Crickhowell, for 
Viscount Combermere; Rowton Castle estate, 
1,150 acres, near Shrewsbury; Garthynghared 
estate, 450 acres, at Dolgelly, sold to Lord de 
Saumarez; Peplow Hall, 80 acres, at Hodnet, and 
Purslow Hall, Clunbury, and Tickwood Hall and 
280 acres, near Much Wenlock; Abergwynant Hall 
estate, 750 acres at Dolgelly; Llanwysg Park, 
Crickhowell (sold on behalf of Brigadier-General 
Featherstonhaugh); The Llan, near Bishops Castle, 
and Plas Derwen, Llansaintffraid, Montgomery- 
shire; and various large properties, such as Brocks- 


ford Hall, 245 acres, at Uttoxeter, sold to Mr. T. H. 
Lawley; Whitton Paddocks, 45 acres, near Tenbury, 
sold to Major Wallace; Longford Old Hall, near 
Market Drayton (twice sold); and an extensive 
Devon property, at North Tawton. 

Besides a list of agricultural freeholds, aggre- 
gating over 4,000 acres, principally in Shropshire, 
lately sold by them, Messrs. Chamberlaine-Brothers 
and Harrison announce lettings of country property 
(the names of clients being given in brackets) : 
Lutwyche Hall, Much Wenlock (Major G. Benson) ; 
Wroxeter Grange, near Shrewsbury (Lord Barnard) ; 
The Hall, King Sterndale, Derbyshire (the Hon. 
Dorothy Pickford); Madeley Hall, Shropshire (Sir 
Charles Yate’s executors); Coton Hall, Whit- 
church, Shropshire (Viscount Hill); Loton Park, 
Alberbury, Shropshire (Sir Richard Leighton, Bt.) ; 
and, to Lady Lynch-Blosse, Bourton Manor, Much 
Wenlock. Welsh lettings include Hendreclochydd 
House, Llanaber, Merioneth. 


SIGNIFICANT SOUTHAMPTON SALE 


N announcing one of the most important trans- 

actions in Southampton property in the last 
three or four years, Messrs. Fox and Sons say that 
they ‘“‘have agreed to sell the well-known freehold 
estate, Basset Wood, Basset. This very fine 
property, which occupies a prominent position on 
the main Winchester to Southampton road, is 
situated in the best class residential district of the 
town and is probably the largest residential estate 
remaining in single ownership within the county 
borough of Southampton. The estate comprises 
two medium-sized residences known as_ Basset 
Wocd and Basset Holt, together with several 
cottages and includes some delightful woodlands 
and a picturesque lake. It occupies an island site 
and has road frontage of some 6,500 ft. to Basset 
Avenue, Basset Wood Road and Glen Eyre Road. 
The whole extends to an area of about 108 acres. 
The property has been purchased for investment and 
Messrs. Fox and Sons have been retained by the 
new owner as managing agents.’’ 


ON KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
ANEMORE PARK ESTATE, 316 acres, 
J 3 miles from Tunbridge Wells, is announced 
for disposal under the hammer of Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. Fox and Manwaring. 
This auction is fixed for November 10 in Tonbridge, 
and prospective purchasers should note that nothing 
is said about the arrangements being subject to 
private treaty in the meanwhile. The first lot, the 
residence with park and home farm, extends to 
160 acres, and other lots will be Courtenwell, a 
nice house in 6 acres, and a couple of farms— 
Hamsell, 70 acres, and Speed's, 63 acres, in the 
parish of Speldhurst. For its size, the freehold is 
well previded with cottages. ARBITER, 
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CROSS RD No. 667 omnes 
W O Oo. 1. Interior decoration for the cloud’s over. 
A prize of two guineas will b varded for the ‘first correct solution opened coat? (two words, 6, 6) 
Solutions should Be e+ ste (in sclosed Pica Mecca “Crossword No. 667, Ae sceetid 9. A lion’s in the rear of this part of th 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this Army (9) 
office not later than the first post.on the morning of Thursday, November 12, 1942. 10. Misshapen mites (5) ¢ 
11. Fire, earth, water are not his elements 
12. ‘What, has this thing again to 
night ?’’—Shakespeare (8) 
13. Frightful (6) "3 
15. Another part of the Army led by a chil 2 
(8) z 
18. ‘‘Snare not !’’ (anagr.) (8) = 
19. Knives for the corn? (6) zZ 
21. A capital Greek citizen (8) = 
23. The employer pursues the seama_! (6) A 
26. Twisted (and almost wrong) (5) 
including Purchase Tax 27. Eastern beverage (two words, 6 ‘. 
“Eclipse’’ Blades are now made 28. What the musical show provide (three = 
only in the popular slotted pat- words, 4, 3, 5) = 
tern, and though scarcer than 2 
usual, they are. still obtainable by DOWN. 
those on the lookout for clean 
and comfortable shaving. 1. ‘‘Behold, congenial Autumn cor _ ;, 
Obtainable only from Retailers. The —— of the year.’’—John L- am (7 
J : 2. Alter alter (5) 
steers shtin ons Donatin nase tea te 3. Write a name on it in another w (9 
4. It was settled with help after fil. (4) 
5. As many as the stitches saved the 
timely one, but the dressmaket « esn't 
use these ! (8) 
6. Hubbub (5) 
7. What the Little Man has no do had 
(two words, 4, 3) 
8. Notched like a saw (8) 
14. Helter-skelter time in the city! (two 
words, 4, 4) 
16. Is not intended to imply that « very- 
thing’s a plank in the ship (two words, 
3, 6) 
. 17. ‘‘Dane king ’”’ (anagr.) (8) 
OE ee eo a Te eee ee ae eee .. 18. Route for vehicles (7) 
20. This exterior has a noticeable face (7) 
22. He can never be said to be off colour (5 
Address 24. Lucifer (5) . cao 
SOLUTION TO 666. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 25. Very pleasant site east of a lair ( 
The urgent demands of the Army, Air in the issue of October 30, will be announced next week. 
and Civil Defence Forces are leaving us ACROSS. 1, Plateau; 4, Retails; 9, Embarkation; 11, Sage; 12, Nick; 
with very few tables for private or 13, Hammers; 15, Nearer; 16, Tether; 19, Oddest; 20, Hatpin; 23, Map- : = 2 
public use, but enquiries are always owt 26, yp omg oo rig 30, i 31, — a The winner of Crossword No. 665 is 
welcom i i Sullies; 33, Cry down. JN. 1, Present; 2, Time; 3, Avatar; 5, Ex- a sai a — 
i anes MN demtemnaae a 6, ae, - remapte A romper Mal oe 10, te gy Admiral Sir Henry H. Bruce, 
3, Heretic; ,setters; 17, Ate; 18,She; 21, Amorous; 22, Ingrain; 24, ~ 40 ~ > l 
cones Oe & pe pr Nimble; 25, Shirt; 26, Archer; 29, Duel;’30, Bead. ? 67, Elizabeth Street, Eaton Sq., S.W.1 











MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


= ALLIANCK™= 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
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THE DOCTORS 
CEYLON TEA 


The Worlds Best” 
per 3° lt 


OLD AGE! 
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*x * *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till 
it's seven years old 
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The Spirit of Raleigh 


_ their ceaseless enterprise and braveries in bringing 
itain’s food from overseas the men of the Mercantile 
arine are running true to Raleigh’s great tradition. 
With equal vigour and vitality does the spirit of . 
leigh abound in every corner of the Empire, among 

, orker and warrior alike. 


The makers of the Raleigh Cycle share that mighty 
i spiration .. . with what result all Raleigh riders know. 


{ 





Th: demand for Raleigh Cycles is greater than the 
supoly; so please be patient if asked to wait your turn, 


RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., LENTON NOTTINGHAM 
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Kanalah ACH MALUM ALTA 


WOOTTON CREEK, /SLE OF WIGHT 
















LOOK AFTER YOUR TYRES 
-THEY MAY BE THE LAST YOULL GET 







A GOOD DRIVER first uses his engine as a 
brake, then puts his foot down gently 
and in good time. You can do it if 
you remember that every time you 
brake suddenly it can be equivalent 
to something like 100 miles of "‘ ordi- 
nary" tyre wear. And nowadays you 
just can't afford to get through your 
tyres at that rate. Your present set 
may be the last you'll have... 


The golden rules of tyre preservation : 


1 Check pressures accu- 3 Check wheel align- 5 Avoid hitting the 

rately and often. ment. kerb. 

2 Change running posi- Have your brakes ad- 
tion of tyres every justed. 
2,000 miles—and don’t 
forget your spare. 


Remove stones and 
glass from the treads. 


THE FINEST 











MORNING COMES FAITHFULLY every twenty-four hours and 
with it the newspaper of the day, product of a hundred 
skilled and dependable collaborators. How different our 
day if they had failed! And if a great concourse of essential 
transport vehicles move punctually on their errands in these 
vital days of war, it is because our workers, too, have done 
their job—of making dependable efficient plugs—with the 
same skill, the same fidelity. 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 











































GREATCOATS 
will be worn £ 


Army officers wanting greatcoats 
in a hurry can have them in a 
hurry from Moss Bros.’ range of 
ready-for-wear. A  fortnight’s 
individual tailoring _couldn’t 
achieve better cut or fit. And 
this applies not only to the 
average figure but also to the 
extreme “under” and “ over” 
sizes — all come equally within 
the scope of this unique depart- 
ment. We shall be VERY inter- 
ested to see the man we can’t fit. 
Officers in the Navy or Air Force 
can obtain precisely the same 
service and it doesn’t matter 
whether it’s greatcoat, British 
warm, uniform or equipment 
that’s required. 


MOSS 
BROS 


Naval, Military & R.A.F Outfitters. ©, CO- 







COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of KING ST. & BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 








Also at Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Portsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, Bournemouth, 
Douglas I.0.M., Heysham, Salisbury, Dorking, Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn, Shoreham, 
Grantham, Llandrindod Wells, Ilkley. 
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Burlingtons are the perfect alternative 
to imported Havanas. 

Guaranteed made and rolled from the 
finest imported Havana and other world 
famous cigar leaf. 


Fatt 


BURLINGTON 


Half Coronas | /- lige a Coronas | /4 


Coronas | /8 
Obtainable from all High Class Dealers and Stores 


BURLINGTON CIGARS, 173, NEW BOND STREET, W.I 
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THE POLITICIANSE: 
in the 
a litt 
ACCUSED se 
of ree 
us t 
Reviews by HOWARD SPRING peop 
hotel 
T is difficult to escape from the politicians, but also of any journalist tutes 
war, and perhaps it is not public speaker, broadcaster, or teacher behit 
desirable that one should. Any ‘who misuses his responsi}; Position of PC 
way, our writers, whether to make untrue statements. which he cond 
novelists or not, give us little chance knows or ought to know to je untrue fe Pate 
to do so. Here this week are three or to make ambiguous © itemen;, fm thes 
books: one in not perh. >s techy. and 
which the pre-war ——_ = 6 CO OR cally ur'rue, byt ~ 
atmosphere is re- intended ; misleaqjm at 12 
captured, with a § WHAT THE § the hear: or mis. then 
sense of time § GERMAN NEEDS represent  1e truth 
running out and § By E. O. Lorimer § or state: ents jm this 
disaster’s shadow N (Allen and Unwin, 5s.) § a ) concealfme ther 
deepening; one the truth.’ situs 
seuaiitiine . war § A NARROW STREET ‘ A tri unal g read 
correspondent’s § By Elliot Paul judges wiald tr iron 
experiences; one (Cresset Press, 10s. 6d.) § offenders i dicteajm bu" 
setting out a plan WAR IN THE SUN § by the soc ety, and hun 
for dealing with § N the penai ies inf % 4 
Germany after the § By J. L. Hodson posed on ¢ e guilty—m U2 
war. Finally, there § (Gollancz, IIs. 6d.) § might incl: de, sug. te 
; , y retc o . V1 
a te lov a ares THE WEALD § gests as. orimer, ~e 
oy Mr. Siegfried § OF YOUTH § even death | 
Sassoon, nostalgic- N s . Now, i for one 1 
ally recalling a day By Siegfried Sassoon § hope that practical ¢24 
before an earlier § (Faber, 8s. 6d.) § steps will be taken 
war than this, or, as mT to do just what 3S! 
some of us see it, this author suggests sor 
the first act of this same drama on This is a time when all sorts of notions °" 
which the curtain is now again many of them wild and im, cacticable ft 
swung up. are thrown out of minds in ferment: ™® 
In the first three of the books I but this one seems to me to be thetruege 0! 
have mentioned, there is confirmation answer to the question, which must, P° 
of a feeling that has come to me from be answered if our way of life is t 
much recent reading; a feeling which be saved: Quis custodiet custodes) | 
would leave me only one answer if have myseif advocated the refurbish-—§ @" 
I were asked: “What is the general ing and use of that old instrument “ 
predominant characteristic of con- impeachment; but I suggested that, his 
temporary writing?’’ I should have instead of the Lords, judges should 
to say: “‘An attitude to politicians try offenders. Mrs. Lorimer’s scheme, “ 
which varies between distrust, dislike amounts to the same thing. We shall 5° 
and downright loathing.”’ have to adopt something of the sort th 
if the will of the people is to be them “ 
BETRAYERS final sanction. Pt 
This applies to politicians every- | This suggestion is thrown out 
where, and as much in our own iMcidentally in Mrs. Lorimer’s book 9 
country as anywhere else. There is Which, in the main, is concerned wit! 
a deep uneasy feeling that during the ®dvancing that VION, of the German 
last twenty years little, cowardly, people known as Vansittartism. The 
unimaginative men, hanging on to @Uthor traces the persistence in th p 
their jobs with small thought of those German mind throughout — Se 
whose welfare they should have Of the notion that anything is justified 7 
cherished, have betrayed us all and Dy success, and that, to achieve : 
made the name of statecraft an Success, force, fraud and dishonour is : 
abomination. When the war is over, permissible means. She believes that nt 
these people, if they remain, their to defeat Hitler and his entourage wi , 
successors if they go, will live under 20° end the matter. She sees the diseas: ; 
a blaze of public scrutiny calling for deep in the German soul, and feel C 
different and more decent qualities that only prolonged relentless educa f 
than they have lately shown them- tion can cure it. “The internation , 
selves to possess. y control of Germany’s press, radi , 
Mrs. E. O. Lorimer, who writes Cinema and education,” she write t 
What the German Needs (Allen and “must not be relaxed until ever} ( 
Unwin, 5s.), is frank. She speaks of human being who has over heard th 
the venal or stupid politician, hushing 8teeting Heil Hitler = \o 7 “ 
up unpalatable truths, rewarded with ¢Ver seen the swastika flag iol ae 
peerage or high office, allowed to go Safely dead and buried. 
his way “without a word of remorse 


or contrition for having been the dupe 
—if not the accessory—of his country’s 
enemies.’’ What, she asks, are we to 
do with such people in future? For 
one thing, she would like to see us 
set up a Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Lying. 

Does this sound Jike a notion for 
satire, something that might have 
been born in the brain of Swift, rather 
than an instrument of practical 
politics? It is at any rate a comment 
on our plight that Mrs. Lorimer makes 
the suggestion in all seriousness. It 
would be the function of this society 
to watch the conduct not only of 


RE-EDUCATING GERMANY 


There is no space here to vive il 
detail the author’s suggestios fo 
re-educating Germany. They are 
drastic, as, goodness knows, the’ need 
to be; but Mrs. Lorimer believes that 
they could be effective: that f the 
Germans had their noses, so t¢ peak, 
inexorably rubbed in the tru-h, 
need be for generations, the» 2ould 
be house-trained as decent Euro 2ans 

To come back to the poli‘: 205 § 
here is Mr. Elliot Paul’s A vou 
Street (Cresset Press, 10s. 6d... MOE 
Sassoon, in his new book, sp 
“‘fictionised reality,’’ and this, 
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it, is what Mr. Paul has given us. He 
< an American, and for many years 
ed in Paris, in the narrow street 


he liv , 
He has not cast his book 


of the title. 

in the shape of a novel, but one feels 
a little of the novelist’s licence used 
here and there as rouge on the cheek 
of reality. What he has done is give 
us the y-to-day lives of these 
people : the small shopkeepers, 
hoteliers, waiters, landladies, prosti- 
tutes, an all the rest of them; and 
behind t! 5 picture to portray the life 


France, which, if properly 
should have been the 
ving in whose shade all 
lives would find assurance 
-y, but which was, in fact, 
eezing their necks, and ready 
at last ‘lift them bodily and drop 
them ir» the laps of their enemies. 
Mr. ’aul does not anywhere state 
tion of contrast, but it is 
nlicit again and again in 
after situation. You may 
ook either for this revealing 
for the sake of its warm 
its appreciation of the 
quirks and idiosyncrasies 
d bunch of men and women, 
ited, ready, if so permitted, 
to illus ate the happy variety of 
living. rom either point of view, the 
book is vell worth while, but it is all 
in the siadow of doom, and, by the 
end, the night of the soul has fallen. 

Wav in the Sun (Gollancz, 11s. 6d.) 
is the fourth book by Mr. J. L. Hod- 
son, the novelist war correspondent, 
on the things he has seen, heard and 
thought during the present war. I 
may safely bracket his name with the 
others in saying that his view of 
politicians is not flattering. 

In this present book Mr. Hodson 
writes of Egypt, Libya, Crete, Tobruk 
and Rangoon, of his experiences in 
tanks, aeroplanes and battleships, of 
his own escapes, concerning which he 
is modest, and of many men’s 
achievements, concerning which he is 
generous. Generosity, perhaps, is not 
the word. It is one Mr. Hodson himself 
would hardly admit. As he contem- 
plates so much anonymous heroism 
by land, air and sea, his feeling 
rather is one of humility, pride and 
wonder. 
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INCORRIGIBLE TALKER 


To me, admirable though the 
picture is of war as the author has 
seen it, the most endearing and 
attractive thing about the book is the 
picture of the author himself. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Mr. Hodson 
is his own Boswell. He is an incor- 
rigible talker, though, unlike Dr. 
Johnson, he gives the other man a 
chance. In a forthright Lancashire 
fashion, he wades in on small provo- 
cation or none, and is always ready to 
challenge anyone about anything. On 
the first page, he is telling a Roman 
Catholic padre what the Pope ought 
to do, and on the second has wiped 
up the questions of the Catholic 
Index Expurgatorius and the Church’s 
view of birth-control. On the third, 
he brought a smile to my face by 
Writing of his ability to be still and 
“stare in vast wonderment.’”’ He has 

1, he says, ‘“‘sat aghast in a 
nental train when French or 
s or Italians have talked for 
after hour.’’ But he is soon 
ig of ‘‘a long crack’ with a wing- 
1ander, and what more natural 
: “T had gone to lunch, and we 
d throughout the afternoon.” 

t is refreshing to hear him laying 
an officer who incautiously said 
any newspaper could be bought, 
to find him telling Chief Censor 
dolph Churchill: ‘Damn it, your 


—— 
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<\-y Party has had almost absolute 
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power for about ten years, and you’re 
mainly responsible for the mess we’re 
1 

So there’s more than war in this 
war book. There’s a vivid and likeable 
and alert personality; and, since no 
book can be better than the man who 
writes it (though it may be worse), 
that is why this is so good a book. 
“‘Teeming,”’ I suppose, is the rather 
worn-out word one must use; though 
in the author’s native Lancashire they 
would say it was “fair thrutched oop 
wi’ doin’s an’ sayin’s an’ seem’s ’arf 
ovver t’world.”’ 


BEFORE WAR 


Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s The Weald 
of Youth (Faber, 8s. 6d.) continues the 
autobiography begun in The Old 
Century. The author finds himself 
confronting the task of ‘keeping the 
sprawled untidiness of the past inside 


the frame of a discreet literary 
method,’ and how beautifully he 
succeeds ! 


So sweetly, and with so tender a 
touch, does he recall the past—the 
incredibly remote past before 1914— 
that for anyone who knew those years 
there is a sadness and a joy in finding 
this small part of them given to 
immortality. 

These were the years when Mr. 
Sassoon was a hunting man, a 
cricket player and a golfer, troubled 
with the urge to write. He came home 
from one race meeting ‘“‘the only poet 
in a bus-load of bookmakers,” and it 
is this straining of wings beneath a 
riding jacket that makes the emotional 
drama of the book. 

All the disparate parts of the 
experience are beautifully recaptured 
and rendered: the quiet of the 
author’s home in Kent, the loveliness 
of a hunting or riding morning, the 
struggles in the studio to get free 
from an iridescent mesh of rather 
meaningless words and to .achieve 
firmness and physical precision in 
poetry; the somewhat disappointing 
meetings with Gosse and the more 
fruitful contact with Edward Marsh. 

There is one meeting with George 
Moore—‘“‘a peculiarly unpleasant old 
gentleman who also happened to be 
doing his best to be at his worst’’— 
and one with Rupert Brooke: an 
unforgettable cameo of the poet, 
standing at that time on the very 
edge of his doom and inheritance. 

Mr. Sassoon writes of the strength 
and sweetness of Brooke’s nature; 
and those are the two words one 
would choose in speaking of his own 
book. Aren’t they, as we say, much of 
muchness? Wasn’t it out of strength 
that there came forth sweetness? 
It is so here. 





4 


NAT URE-LOVER 


NTO his first twenty-eight years 
Lieutenant J. H. B. Peel, R.N.V.R., 
has crowded a host of experiences. 
Invalided now from sea service, he 
does honorary work for the Navy, 
free lance journalism for a living, 


and cherishes the hope of being 
some day a don. The poems in 
Time to Go (Watts, 5s.) reveal a 


personality true, sensitive and attuned 
to nature. Technically, the author is 
not yet strict enough with himself, 
not determined enough to avoid the 
hackneyed rhyme, the “ poetic’’ word. 
But at his best he succeeds. In Doubt 
he speaks for almost all poets : 


All that I see and think and feel, 
all beauty I devour 
—does it dissolve with being felt, 
and perish with the hour ? 
And in Mercenary another grim neces- 
sity is expressed briefly and well : 
the breeder sells 
the unborn foal: 
the poet sells 
. « he sells his soul. 
V. H. F. 
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Till harvest home 


comes round again 


The seed is sown. Soon the snows will 


fall. Then will come sun, rain, wind, sun.... 
Next autumn a golden harvest will fill the 
seemingly empty field. But to reap a good 
harvest the farmer must do more than work 
the land and wait on the passing seasons. The 
soil of England is old and well used. It needs 
feeding. Toenrich it, two farmers out of three 
use Fisons Fertilizers. Why Fisons? Because 
a wheatfield fed with Fisons special wheat 
fertilizer can produce nearly twice as much as 


the same soil untreated. And there’s a Fisons 


Fertilizer to fit every crop, every kind of soil. 


It’s FISONS for 


FERTILIZERS 


FISONS Limited 


Head Office: Harvest House, Ipswich 


LARGEST MAKERS OF COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
PIONEERS OF GRANULAR FERTILIZERS 











HE mid-season collections are full of 

good ideas for saving coupons. Linings 

are being discarded by the mile and 

a new race of all-purpose woollen 
suits are appearing. These have unlined jackets 
which take up 14 coupons against the usual 18, 
and they can play a versatile role in a ward- 
robe. They are built on the tailored lines of 
a suit, but the material is the kind of soft, 
smooth woollen usually made into coat- 
frocks. The jackets are collarless, cut like a 
cardigan, with big pockets set below the 
waist. They are long, cover the hips, and 
mould the torso with belts at the waist. The 
newest-looking of all have plain, straight, 
three-quarter sleeves. The skirts are pleated 
back and front in the centre with the deep 
inverted pleats stitched along the edge. This 
double seaming also edges the pockets and the 
yokes when there are any. Colours are brilliant, 
violet blue, hunting pink, emerald green. The 
jackets can be worn just as well, detached from 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Black Indian lamb, 
tailored like cloth, 
with a shoulder yoke 
and seams fitting it 
into a snug waistline. 
Marshall & Snelgrove. 


The light and dark 
crepe frock, the light 
part making the 
gathered top and 
panel, the folded 
sleeves. Ice blue or 
oyster with black or 
brown. Marshall & 
Snelgrove. 
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their own skirt, over a plain black frock or an odd tweeg 
skirt and are most useful interchangeable members of 
a wardrobe. 

The box jacket also reappears in the October 
collections. These chunky jackets are the kind of thing 
one can wear in the house in the winter with a skirt 
and sweater, or over a woollen dress in the spring, 4 
plum corduroy is delightful, cut with flap pockets 
tailored revers, and shown over a midnight blue -yoollen 
frock. The material is shower-proof, and the square 
shoulders and straight cut make it very easy 9 wear 
for the not-so-slim. Another of these little jac <ets in 
brushed wool has a yoke at the back and a fly fostening 
in front. 

The long slim line of the jackets is repeater in the 
Shetland and cashmere sweaters which Lillywh 2s are 
showing, which are so long that they come rig’ © oyer 
the hips. There is a two- to three-inch welt at the | ttom, 
and these sweaters are made to be worn wiv wide 
leather belts studded with gold metal like a Me: can’s 
There is a narrow neckband ribbed to match th: welt 
and a very shallow yoke in a stitch contrasting wh the 
rest of the jumper, sometimes cable, sometimes lain. 
when all the rest is in stocking-stitch. Colours are right 
for all these sweaters, and Lillywhites have short anges 
in many different kinds, but no big stock of ai. > one 
particular style. Walking shoes, also at Lilly, Lites, 
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Enquiries : 

Nicoll Clothes, 
Middlesex House, 
Cleveland Street, W.I. 


Agents in West End: 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.!. TEL. : REGent 1951 











An Austin Reed greatcoat combines 


~, meticulous workmanship 


> ‘> ; a 
S with the finest, warmest 
% 


4 and most weather-worthy 





material available 












o 


| % | ys 
AJ STIN REED of Regent Street 


Wo »s Service Branches: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, 
Lex Liverpool, Loughborough, Manchester, Oxford, Southampton. 
Lor . in Telephone: Regent 6789. 


_— 





> MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 


By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


pol nts 
QUALITY AND FOOD VALUE 


are now more important than ever 
* 


Therefore ask for 


McVITIE & PRIGE 


High - Class 


BISCUITS 


2 POINTS 


1lb. PLAIN Biscuits 
Maximum Nutrition Value 
for ‘* Unsweetened.” 


4 POINTS 


1lb. SWEET Biscuits 
Maximum Nutrition Value 
for “ Sweet-tooth.” 


Supplied only through Retail Shops and Stores 
McVITIE&PRICE, Ltd., Edinburgh, London, Manchester. 
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Lucky you dropped in 
YOUR OLD FRIEND IS HERE 


The name Old Angus recalls many memories of peaceful c 
pre-war days and, more lately, of trying times when a 
friendly glass brought very welcome cheer. This noble 
Scotch has, of necessity, become more rare today— 

a fact which serves only to increase the a 
appreciation of its rare Highland flavour. ATS 


OLD ANcUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 
— GENTLE AS A LAMB 


CHOSEN FOR YEARS 
BY CONNOISSEURS 











MAY FAIRG 
HOTEL 


BERKELEY STREET 
W.l 
RESTAURANT - GRILL ROOM 


SNACK BAR 
MODERN AMERICAN’ BAR 


TELEPHONE 
MAYFAIR 7777 


* 


Dancing Every Evening 
(Sundays excepted) 


JACK JACKSON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


CABARET 








ile ‘ 





French, English and 
Seotch dress cloths 


in pure wool, jersey, 
Angora and Cashmere 
mixtures in very many 
colours, mostly 54 ins. 
wide, prices 18/7 to 39/5 
per yard (4} coupons) 


JANE anp JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 





Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 





Why not use the precious pre- war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great-coats. 


They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats. 


by 
JANE anp JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 


36, Wilton Place, 
London, S.W.1 


Write for patterns to: 


JACQMAR Sloane 


16 Grosvenor St., London, W.1 1537 
\ we 
































HAND-PAINTED CHINA DOOR HANDLES AND FINGER PLATES 


MR. CHARLES HARDEN wishes to advise te that all orders and inquiries for 
the “‘Chychris” series of HAND-PAINTED CHINA DOOR HANDLES and FINGER 
PLATES. should now be addressed as follows : 

CHARLES HARDEN, 67, Dulverton Road, Ruislip, Middlesex 


instead of to the Baker Street Showroom, which was closed on September 30 for 
the duration of the war, 
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Gossamer !acy bed-jacket 
in pink or blue Shetland 
wool lined and ruched 
with lisse, from The 
White House. 


Real lace from the large 

collection at The White 

House, where they have 

all kinds, without 

coupons, collars, cuffs, 

jabots and lace by the 
yard. 


looked admirable 
for a cold house, for 
they were in soft 
leather with a low, 
easy heel and lined 
with sheepskin. The 
latest string bags 
are there too, made 
of sturdy, thick 
string in dark brown 
with strong draw- 
string handles 
tasselled at the end. 

To go with the sweaters, Lillywhites show tweed and checked 
suiting skirts and trouser suits of slacks and jackets to match, the 
jackets in a number of mixed subdued colours that lend themselves 
to all kinds of colour schemes for accessories and look well with 
almost any odd plain skirt. 


ae shoes are being made in some new materials, a Norwegian 

calf which is supple and strong, with a slightly grained surface, 
particularly good in a deep reddish brown. Brevitt are using it 
for all kinds of country walking shoes with front or side fastenings, 
or for shoes cut on the high lines of a jodhpur boot. The newest 
version of ‘‘Bouncer”’ is called ‘‘Bow Bouncer,” has the same en- 
cased cushion heel with a flat bow in front instead of the tie of 
the original “Bouncer.” It is made in brilliant colours. 

There is a phenomenal amount of remodelling being done. All 
the big stores have special advisers and experts in the workrooms 
who will undertake this work. They are swamped with orders, and, 
as in everything else, alterations take time, but are worth waiting 
for as the clothes look like new when they do emerge. At Jane 
and Judy’s, there are designers who specialise in remodelling and 
will remake your evening frocks or clothes that have never been 
worn much and look out of date. Country clients write, saying 
what they have in mind, Jane and Judy get out sketches and 
estimates, and give advice on the remodelling possibilities o. the 
garments. If the client is not satisfied with the estimate or the 
sketches, the clothes are returned immediately, and there © n0 
charge. They have made dozens of smart tailor-mades from n 21's 
suits, jackets from ulsters, chic hats from trilbies. Hunting ink 
jackets are now being transformed into house coats. The lc ‘ly 
smooth cloth is ideally suited for this purpose, and makes the 
gayest, warmest of short, tailored jackets. 

The hat quota has been cut to almost nothing, so keep © ou! 
old hats. Mme. Valerie Brill of Jane and Judy will remode: old 
shapes as well as invent new ones. She is making up a great m NY 
men’s hats for women, especially silk ones, for which there is n0 
use these days. P. JoycE REYNOLDS, 
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Tle Horkshire Post 
leads the steady 


North 
Y.P.8 
© Ask to see it at your Club, Library or Newsagent 
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Controlled price tod. per pkt. (as pre-war). 
THE IDEAL DAILY BREAD... 100% CRISP NOURISHMENT 
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i | Handing over 26 coupons 
Nb to your tailor ? 





Nave tt cut in: 


1 Sportex 


ACE 


a 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 





S.3a 


BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HM KING GEORGE Vv, 


ROYAL 


‘EDISWAN 
LAMPS 
FOR EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY & SERVICE 





Advertisement of THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LimiTeD, 





155, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





hed every Friday for the Proprietors, CoUNTRY LIFE, LIMITED, by GEORG 


> | |=—-— 


b 
il subscription rates, including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86/8: ( 
‘cond class matter af the New York. T.S.A., Post Office, Sole ia wo 34/6. 


: g E NEWNES, LIMITED, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Y THE SUN ENGRAVING Co., LTD., London and Watford, Herts. 


Australia_and Ni ealand 


Printed in England 


Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. 


ordon + 


Entered as 
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MUST YOU TRAVEL? 


<\CKETs 


Reg ET or 


® 
*, 
oN 
a 
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Yes, | hear they % 
want more 


BOVRIL © 








